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FICKLE FORTUNE. 
By the Author of “ Maurice Durant,” etc. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee. 
hakespeare. 

TuE next morning Cecil returned to his work in the 
armoury with a strange sensation of wistful longing 
in his heart, and flew at the work with an eagerness 
born of the desire to lose his thoughts in the stock 
accounts, 

At dinner-time he asked Mr. Stewart to send his 
plate up to him, to save him coming down, and the 
settler, thinking that he might prefer to take all his 
meals in the office, gave instructions to the office. 
woman to serve them there, telling off one of the 
picaninnies to wait upon him. 

This piece of favouritism gave fresh offence. 

Eager for some excuse whereon to hinge their dis- 
satisfaction and ill-temper, the runners seized upon 
this, and growled still more deeply. 

The settler was puzzled and annoyed, but as ho 
made it a rule to notice nothing short of open dis- 
obedience and rebellion, he took no heed of black 
looks and mutterings, and went about whistling and 
humming as usual. 

Cecil, upstairs, of course knew nothing of the state 
of affairs, 

At night a detachment, led by Tim, started for 
@ run, and Mr. Stewart hoped their work would 
dissolve the mischief which their idleness alono 
might have bred and fostered. 

The week passed, and the storm seemed to have 
blown over, but an untoward accident brought it up 
again darker and fiercer than ever. 

As we have said, the men were supplied with all 
their weapons by the settler, That is to say, each 
man was started with the usual amount of fire-arms 
—gua and revolver, and a long bowie-knife—upon 
arrival at the station. Ammunition was given out as 
it was needed. Sometimes when a gun ora revolver 
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was stolen or lost Mr. Stewart would replace it, 
often without a murmur. Lately, however, the men 
had acquired an unhappy knack of losing their arms, 
and the settler, having a not altogether unfounded sus- 
picion that they were disposed of at the Bay for 
French brandy, and in an underhand way, had de- 
clared his intention of stopping the supply, and gave 
the men to understand that he who lost would have 
to pay. 

This notice was not very well received by any of 
them—very badly, indeed, by Tim, who had driven 
a rather flourishing trade at the Bay with his 
master’s long ’uns and “ barkers.”’ 

He did not fancy having his pretty little trade 
stopped, and, as French brandy had become almost 
necessary to his valuable existence, devised {a plan 
whereby he might still obtain it. The plan was to 
take what would be no longer given. The armoury 
was well stocked—the key was often unturned. 
Nothing was easier than to steal upstairs, purloin a 
revolver from the case, and wait until the next visit 
to the Bay to dispose of it, 

While Cecil had been away he had taken two, 
and, rendered daring by his success, fully resolved to 
have some more. Accordingly, on the night of his 
return, which happened just a week after Cecil’s, he 
shuffled about the house watching for an opportunity. 
Cecil, who still took his meals ir the office, was in 
the habit of taking a stroll—he never rode—after 
dinner and supper, sometimes playing with the chil- 
dren in the front, or lying down beneath the trees. 

That night he had his supper as usual, and turning 
the key in the lock ran downstairs. 

Before he had reached the door, however, he re- 
membered that he had left his bedroom door unlocked, 
and ran up again. 

Tim, who had been waiting for his departure, 
heard him run down, but did not hear him go up again, 
and, seizing the opportunity he thought had occurred, 
stole up the stairs. 

Cecil had stopped to throw some faded flowers 
from the cup upon his table, and turning to leave the 
room caught sight of the cautiously ascending thief, 
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Curious to know what the man was about he slipp ed 
behind the door, and through the crack watched him 
sharply. Tim, the coast clear, reached the armoury 
door, and, waiting for a moment to ascertain if all 
was quiet, coolly turned the key and walked in. 

“ Hom,” thought Cecil. “This isinteresting. I'll 
wait and see the conclusion of Master Tim's game.” 

At that moment a batch of cattle came home, and 
the sound of the cracking whips and shouting 
brought the crimson to the lad’s face and startled 
the thief, who, hastily dropping the lid of the 
case, hurried out of the room, thrusting a brand- 
new revolver into the breast of his shirt as he 
stopped to lock the door. 

Cecil saw it all at once, and flushed with rage 
and indignation. At the moment he was prompted 
to leap out and confront the thief there and then, 
but the reflection that Tim would assuredly throw 
him over the balustrade or stab him with his bowie- 
knife stopped him, and he waited until the runner 
had reached the bottom of the stairs before he ran 
after him. 

Tim heard his footsteps, and looking back saw 
by the expression of Cecil’s face that he was dis- 
covered. 

He hesitated for a moment, and then shufiled inte 
the open. : 

Cecil followed, and, scarcely noticing the hurryiag 
and scurrying of the negroes and newly arrived 
runners, caught him up, and with an indignant “ Tim, 
you thief !” laid hold of his arm. 

The savage runner stopped and turned round oa 
him with an oath. 

“ What's the matter, young ’un ?” he growled. 

“How dare you ask me?” retorted Cecil, in- 
dignantly. “You thief! You have stolen @ re- 
volver from the armoury !” 

Tim’s face flushed like a red Indian’s, and with a 
fearful oath he lifted his huge fist to strike the 
dauntless youth to the ground. 

But before he could deliver the blow, which would 
have undoubtedly laid poor Cecil low, something 
or some one sprang between them, and with @ 
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terrible blow which crashed’upomthe ruffian’s face, 
felled him like an-ox. 

Cecil looked up and! saw Laurence’s form tower- 
ing above him, his eyes all aflame, his hair blown 
from his forehead, and his broad breast) heaving 
with rage and passion. 

Cecil uttered a low cry of mingled gratitude and 
alarm, and wien Tim rose to his feet, wiping the 
blood from his face, clung to Laurence’s arm, 
imploring him not to strike him again, for the 
iron-like muscles were strained to their fullest 
tension, and the expression on Laurence’s face was 
ominous and threatening. 

The whole affair had but taken a minute in its 
traneaction, but before the next had expired a crowd 
of runuers, negroes, and children was shouting and 
pressing round them. 

Tim glared for a minute in speechless rage, then 
ripped out an oath. 

“So you're at it again, are you?” he snarled. 
“You can’t keep your hands off, can’t you? What 
do you want to interfere: for?’ and he made a 
threatening gesture. 

Laurence raised his arm: 

‘* Keep out of my reach;,you hound’ lieybreathed, 
“or I won't answer for myself. Yow cowardly 
beast to strike a child! By the heavens: above us; 
I shall kill. you if you:don’t get from ont my: sight.” 


It was evident to all that it was only by asevere'|’ 


effort the speaker restrained hiinself from: putting: 
histhreatinto execution and one-or two of’ thera 
ners broke. through) the ring.and pulledf Tim awayy 

‘Tiiem Mt. Stewart ram.up: bveathless: andiexcitedi 

** Witate—wihtat’s: all’ this) atieut, my boys?” he 
asked, staring, first.at Laurenssand Cecil and themat. 
the-crowsdiroundithem, 

A..scoresof: negro:voices were raised! to tell him, 
butiwithhaclickofithe whip: lie silenced thom,,.and 
turnedito Laurence: 

‘“ What'd itvell\ abont,. Laurence ?”’ 

Laurenes; his: face: still darkenedi with heavy 
threatening frowning; turned'sternly, 

“1. aow not; lie said. “L.came: up: it: time to 
prevent(tliet hound strikingrttio-lad’ Amd he laid: 
his handiupen: the -white-faced’Gesil’s shoulder. 

Mr: Stewart whipped:ont hiswevolverandi am oath: 
at theesame tiines. 

“ By Heaven!’ I’ll shootihim!”  lie-exol#imed?. 

One of thewranners, a closeefttendiand: ally of Tim, 
— in ffont of him andi forcedi tlie revolver: 

own. 


“ Waitiabit, guv’nor,” he growlédi. “Let's lear’ 


the rights: and: lefts of this businesm. Mow then, 
youngster, what’s it all about ?” 

But Cecil was trembling too much for emplimationy. 
and Mr. Stewart would wait for none. 

“Get out of my way, Sam,” he said, impatiently, 
“unless you want this bullet for yourself. You can 
have it you know, by Heavens. Cecil, get you indoors, 
Yowtoo, Laurence, I'll put. amend to.all this blarmed 
foolery. There’s been.too mueh,of it lately to please 
Stewart. Come, clear, out, you: two,” to Cecil and 
Laurence, “ and now let’s see whose going to. lord it 
over the Corner’ while’ Bob Stewart’s. alive,’’ andsas 
Laurence, still holding Cecil by.the shoulder, walked 
towards the house, he-strede. over. ta the. group of 
runners who were clustered round Tim.and evi- 
dently prepared to side with him. 

Laurence led Ceeil into the house, and made him 
sit down. 

“Don’t ery, lad;” he said. ‘Ho didn’t.touch you, 
and he never shall, so help me Heaven!” 

Cecil dried his tears.and swallowed.the remaining 
sobs bravely, 

“ Oh, Laury, Lary!” he cried, “ itisn’t that I’m so 
hurt about it, it’s because you have gotrinta danger 
through me again. Why, didn't you: keep. away ? 
I'd rather be killed than you.should. be hurt!” 

Laurence’s face softened, 

“Lad,” he said, in a broken voice, * don't. telk 
like that. Whocan hurt me? I am able to: take 
care of myself ; but you~~little wee morsel—nobody 
but a fiend incarnate would think of harming, you, 
and while I’m by not hair. of your head. shail be 
touched.” 

Geeil seized. his hand and. pressed it to. his.trem- 
bling lips. 

“Oh, brave, good, dear Laury.! 
are to me. 
and——” 

“ This dog is worse than a panther—eh, lad.?” in- 
terrupted Laurence, with, a fierce smile, and adding, 
“ There, Ceeil, rest easy; we'll cut. bis fags for 
you.” 

At that moment Stewart camein. His. face, was 
dark and troubled. 

Looking round te see that no ene was within 
hearing, he drew Lanrenee aside. 

“ Laury,”’ he said, “ we shall have some trouble 
with the boys, They're riled—regularly riled.” 

Laurence paused. 


How kind. you 
You saved me from: the panther, and— 
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“ What d6.you mean ?” he asked, 

* Iiook here,” replied the settler, and talfing hiis 
arm_hedrewshim:to the side of the window>. 

Laurence looked out and saw that the runners 
had gathered together under the trees and were 
talking hurriedly, and, if savage glances at ‘the 
house, and continual patting of revolvers and bowie- 
kuives went for anything, threateningly. 

“ You see?” asked Mr. Stewart, siguificantly. 

“T see!” said Laurence; sternly: 

‘“‘They mean mischief,” said. Mr.. Stewart, de- 
cisively. 

Laurence nodded. 

“ The curs, to side with such a hound! 
that one man is a match for a dozen dogs.” 

Mr. Stewart shook his head gravely. 

“ T don’t know that,” he replied, still in the low 
voice, and glancing at Cecil, “If Long Will and 
his lot were here now.” 

“ Where are they ?”’ asked: Laurence. . 

2 On the Deer Point run. They started two days 
ago.” 

“And will not_return till another three,” said 
‘Laurence. 

Mr. Stewart nodded. 

“No such long odds,” he muttered. 


Tis well 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
Let's take \thednstant.by the om top. 


A:good wit will:make-useof everything, am 
Qzern wiren he: lieard’ Laurence’s words and: saw 
the ominous smile that: accompanied them turned 
pale, and, with. a low eryy off trouble,.ran towards. 


themn 

“Qh, master, Lauryy. what is: going to happen? 
Avesthey goingrto attack«the: liouse? Oh, Laury, 
don’t get into trouble through: me—oh, pray don’t. 
Isalli my fault,” andj. halftinitears, he. wrung:his 
hands.. “I'm always anuisanes:tmeverybody, Mas- 
ter; letime go out to them and itell them it-was all my 
fault, and thati I'll. do. whatewer. they like iff they 
won't fight.” 

Mr. Stewart laughed. 

“Govalong: with you,.silly,” ho saidi. “Tliey'ver 
gotithe mulligrubs andi’adifilud something:to piclé& a 
bene: over if it wasn’t you 
lieard’ yet: what it was all abent.””’ 

G@eeil.covered bis face with his:landay. 


“Oh, dear,, oli, 

h lucky boyrasIam! Ob, dear!” 

Diaurenos;,wiio: hiadbeen leaniag- against the wall 
with. folded: plugkted.up-ffommlis, examination of 
thiexfldor. ‘ 

“ What was it all about). Geeil?’"he asked, kindly. 

Then Cecil plucked up courage, and told them how 
he had see Tim sneak/into the: armoury and steal 
the revolver, 

The effect of the recital upon Mr. Stewart was 
something extraordinary, 

He ripped out a huge oath, turned purple,, and 
swore that he’d shoot the skunk if the farm, was to 
be burnt over his head for it, 

“ Steal my revolvers, will you, Master Tim,” he ex- 
claimed, striding up and,down:the room. “ By, the 
living jingo, I'll riddle you through and through like 
a colander. Cecil, you go up inte the armoury, Laury, 
I want a word with you.” 

Ceeil left.the room, and Mr, Stewart-said, angrily : 

“T didn’t want to show it before the-youngster, but 
I’m clean riled—the darned skunk to steal my revol- 
ver, and then cuff the boy for his pluck ia telling him 
of it, Laury, I'll have my revenge on him and the 
lot of them. I'm thinking. I shall get a very good 
excuse for it. See there again; they’ve moved off.” 

Laurence uttered an exclamation of satisfaction. 

“Thank Heaven,’ le said, “they have cooled 
down i 

Mr. Stewart laughed a mocking laugh.. 

“Don't you be deceived,” he said. ‘You.don’t 
know. them as well as Ido, That-quiet walk off of 
theirs meaus mischief. They've gone to plan it out 
in a regular scientific manner, depend upon it. Now 
if.they, had come-hedging up to the front, here, and 
speechified, aud threatened, and all the rest of it, I 
should have said there was a very good change of its 
blowing over, but this. quiet walk off tells me they 
mean. mischief,” 

** What do you.intend doing?” asked Laury,,wateh- 
ing the men, as, still talking and gesticulating, they 
retreated towards the atables 

‘““T’lL tell you,” said the settler. “The upper: part 
of this place can be barricaded; that heavy frame- 
work. om. the: landing: lats. down with a pulley and 
stops. the way to the armoury and upstair rooms, I 
had it, made on purpose, for I fancied when. I came 
here that some time or other we might. be troubled 
with this sort of thiug, aud such a, littke banxricade 
would. be useful.’’ 

Laurence nodded,, 
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£ “ You forget?” He said, “that, thougli the barricade 
‘may shut them fram usy,they/canismoke us out.” 

“Tey can, but they. won't,” said. the settler, 
“They'd be afraid. Long Will and the rest of them 
would see the flames—you can see for miles in this 
clear air, and would come at once to the rescue. No— 
trust them for a little artfulness; They won't burn 
us-out; or-at-least if- they- do-it-will onty be asa last 
resource, The framework is.plated. with iron, and 
there are little gun holes, through which we could 
fire a string of bullets: upom the stairs; So much 
for the defence. Now, they won’t commence until 
night, because this sort of fun fares better with them 
in the dark—so we'll just get a little prepared,” 

Laurence nodded sadly. 

“I’d give my worthless skin to avert all this from 
you and the farm,” he said, with a sigh. 

Mr. Stewart held out his hand. 

“| knowit, Laury,” he said, “ [ know it, but’ ’pon 
my souliT?imee riled at that rascal’s cursed impudence 
that I weuldbltmiss him from the farm and a thou- 
sand head imthe bargain. But to go on,” he con- 
tinued; hurriedly, his eyes twinkling fiercely as he 
resumediliis-sHarp. trot up and.down the room. ‘* We 
must.appeawas.if allbwas.right and aboveboard, and 
we dnothing. You: must: go down to the 
stalih d itera: pipe; .try-andeget' them into con- 
versatiom if you\ can. while you're grooming the 
Biacks. Whenxyoul¥e done:tim fidget.about his fet- 
looks, and. ask any) off tham\forthe-shearing scissors. 
“They! te-sure to sayythey liaven’t got.one—if they an- 
sweryomat ail-beeanse: I' happeuto have the only 
pair thereitiinthioplaessup imithe armoury; then say 
you'lligo up for’6m,,and‘ start, but as if. you’d sud- 
denlypchangedi yours mind’ ger tiack, and, muttering 
something: about savibg time; talte-the Black out, and 
justtas if. you: meant tertiiom hit it the, yard here, 
bringrhtimeup, and) get him»ssféciinto thie court—he’s. 


rettyrqpie 't'lie ?” 
a DS -willido anything-T telliliiameave~ speak,” said 
Lauremeey, who was adding, wittiity, his mind, to: this 
outline of Mt: Ste wartis, andiplaaning owt an elabo- 


r ence. 
“ Weil), perltapss you: coulé! Bring him into the 


‘Yibe?"baid Laury;, “and! get this: bay. and. the 
chestoutat the samestiine.” 

“Wilttiont.exci suspidion\?"* 

i? sail , thoughtfully; 
thevatyley? said thesettler: “We'll: givo 

acdtubbingryet;.ttie»vagabonds., Oh, what I’d 
-tonliawesDiongr Will: and ithewrest of them here ! 
»mothier’s ‘son of tliem as dead as a. 
nail before the-fitstiquarter of am:homr had turned !’” 

Laurence frowned. 

“T am no assassin,” he said, sternly, ‘and will 
take no man’s life till occasion warrants it, but if one 
of them fires upon the farm their blood will be upon 
their own heads.” 

“ That'éit,” said Mr, Stewart—* that's it--defence 
and not defiance,” 

And with a snort of anger that had tho strong 
flavour of the articleshe professed: te shun he left 
the room, returning,as: Laury was making his way 
to the stablés:to: warm him: not to: berdrawm into a 
scuffle, 

“ Have no-fear,” said Laurence, gruffly, “{ shal} 
not forget-that the odds are against us, and tliat ono 
even cannot be spared.” 

Mr. Stewart ran upstairs and examined the barri- 
cade, taking precaution to oil the simple machinery 
by, which it was raised and lowered. 

While le was doing this Laurence. had madé6. his 
way to the.stables, poe | was grooming his horse. 

Tim and'some half-dozen or more of’ them were 
lounging a few stalls off, but they ceased talking as 
he appeared, and when he asked the nearest one for 
the scissors they kept a sullen silence, 

He.nodded as much as to say: 

“ Well, if you won’t be civil you won't, and’ thiat’s 
all;” and started off for. the house, returning, accord: 
ing to the plan, and:leading the Black out. 

They stered suspiciously, but his careless, indiffe- 
reut expression deceived them,.and hie took’ the Horse 
up to the court. without any attempt made to prevent 
him. 

Then came the difficult task of smuggling the two 
others from their stalls. 

He thought over it.for a minute or so. and’thep 
sauntered to the front, wliere, as usual, a crowd of 
little picaninnies were tumbling and rolling about. 

Addressing one—a sharp, star-eyed little imp— 
he gave him his spirit flask aud’ these instructions : 

“Now, Joe, you see this flask?” 

“Yes, massa,” grinned’ the lad.. 

“Take itin your hand — no, no, youarenot to 
drink it. Now, see, hold‘it like that, so that F can 
see it. That's right., Now-crawl on your hands to 
the mound by the.stable, and directly you get there 
hold up the flask above your head’aad look al me. 
You.understand ?” 
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‘‘'Yes, massa,” grinned Joe. 

“That’s a good/iad. When yousee me-hold up 
my band start off as fast as you” caw go-you” won 
the race with Sambo last week; didn’t you ? If one 
of the men‘eatch you before you: get: to the:thicket! 
you have lost the flask, butif' you'get'away” without! 
their catohing yoo you shall keep: it.*” ’ 

By'dint‘of careful repetition he managed to’ dram= 
this performance into te "s’ wooly head, and 
then watched him off ‘with # little-anxiety. 

The lad crawled along’ to the’ mound: as‘directed’ 
and, arrived there, held up tlie flask with a’ shout in 
addition. : 


As Laurence had expected, the group ii the stable’ | 


caughtsight of the tempting bottle, and at ouce jump- 
ing to the natural coticlusion that’ Master~Joe had‘ 
stolen the precious article set up a shout and, forget» 
ting everything for the moment’ ia the hope of get- 
ting # little French brandy, started: after-hint. . 
Joe—fleet as a young déer—bounded away. across 
the prairie, and Laurence stole round, and with woa- 
derful rapidity got the horses from the stalls and into 
the court before the runners, disgusted with their: 


fruitless ‘chase, returned to their lounge and their 4 | 


plotting. ) 

Carefully locking. the door. of- the large room-into: 
which he hadtaken them, he.went.in-search . of Mr 
Stewart, and found him:distribating some 'food.to'the- 
crowd of natives who. were thronging, round. 


“ Poor devils,” he said.aside-to- Laurence adhe} | 


came up, “‘ Perhaps'this'is the last meal- they'll have: 
for a day or-two,”’ 

‘‘ Are they of no use?” asked Laurences. 

“ No,’’ said'the settler; stroking his beard J. “‘ Not: 
to be dependedions They’d.be all: foridying for'nse! 
before the first shot was fired; and-afterwards cling ing | 


about our knees and shrieking: enough -t6 ‘drive'-us |. 


mad, No, they’d bein the way. They: andthe tivo 
women are safest atthe httss; The' rufiiansswor't’ 
hurt them, it. isn’t worth theit whilés How have you: 
managed ‘about the horses:?”” 

Laurence told him; and heowas: delighted) 

“Abythat’sa load off myimtad,’’ he muttered: “I 
feel as if a back«door wasoppned- when ‘the rags ate’ 
at hand ifa chamcecomes) It wasa ‘ute'trick’of'yours'| 
though—wonderfally ’outé?” 

Thenthey walked upstairs and the settler explained! 
the workiug of the barticade. 

Laurence looked toward ‘thé armoury door, 

Mr, Stewart, replying: to the look, shook his head: 

“ Poor lad,” he said. “ "Pon'my soul; Laury, I ‘féel 
for him*more than do for'myself. These brutes ’ull 
have no mercy on the youngster if they get at him.” 

Laurenee’s' face darkened ‘and his lips tightened), 
but he said’ uothing—the look ‘was eloquent enough. 

Mr. Stewart then opened’ thie door, and: putting, in- 
his head said, cheerfully: 

“Hallo, Cecil, hard at- the books?” 

Cecil rose from the desk, and turned.a pair. of eyes 
that looked mournful and woe-begone.: 

“No,” he said. “I can’t work, for 1 feel-as.if.some- 
thing was ‘going to"happen:”” ' 

The settler grinned. 

“Most like it is; lad," he said, 

Cecil turned pale, 

Laurence, who. understood hiar better.-than. thes 


settler, went up to him and laid: his.hand upon: his. q 


shoulder, 


“ Ceoil, lad,” he said, “you?re mo coward, I know-| | 


There'll be need of a little. spirit aud arlittle courage! 
to-lgnt perbaps — show us. that. you, have-them 
oth, 

The lad’s face crimsoned, and his.eyes flashed, 

“T will, Laury ;,I:will!” he.said, fervently; then: 
added, tremulously,.“‘ At least L-wilktryyif: you wilt 
give me- something to dosomething:to’ help: you: 
Imean. It’s dreadful to sit here waiting; waiting tor! 
it. to come, and doing: nothingi” 

Laurence looked round. 

“Can-he-not be loading: ?’’ he:askeds-““'Itis aewell 
to be prepared.” 

“Thervery thing!” said Mr.Stewart 

And Laurence laid out the gaus‘and revolVers’ for: 
Cecil to load. 

“ Keep as quiet agyou'can,’”he said! “ Ant dd-not 
let them ‘see what‘you are-at below. They must not’ 
gaess that-we ‘are suspicious.” 





CHAPTER XXXILY:.. 
_ A your shields before your hearts‘and.. 


4 
With hearts more proof than shteldd.”. 


SupPer time drow’ near; and’ Mr, Stewart’ grew 


anxious. 

“ I don't know -what’s the best thingtodé,""he said 
to Laury—‘* whetler'té let'them comeinas usual, or 
to shut thé-door and throw off 'the mask at once. Per: 
haps‘if they get in they"ll make a’rush for the stairs,. 
seize the armoury, and‘settle us off ‘without any far- 


Latrénce wasvof the same! opinion, so it was de- 
cided that the door should be shut,*the barricade got 
perfectly.in trim for lowering at’ a moment’s notice, 
and that when the runners came up Mr, Stewart 
should demand for Tim to be handed ovér before they 
came ia to supper. 

Of course if they gave Tim‘ upiit would beevident 
that they -had‘no sinister interition on the farm, they 
could come im to: supper; and:all would 'be:considered 
as blown over, but Mr. Stewart-knew that they would 
seize upon Tim’s-surtender-asia pretence aud set to 
‘workiat,once, and Laurence; remembering: bis: re~ 
ception. in the stadles;could not’ but agree with: him: 


ca#ried in: the dishes, the negroes» bustied, chatteritig, 
in and out, the pieaninnies tumbled and rolled along 
the grass as if nothing, was the matter, and Cecil up» 
stairs was busy loading:aud | arranging ‘the: weapons 
for the defence. . 

| When‘ everything! was ready Laurence’ went up~ 
stairs and set the. barricade’ ready for descent, and 
Mr. Stewart stationed himself béside the door await- 
ing, the malcontents! arrival. 

Presently. they.came slouchirg- up fromthe knotiof 
trees, all sitent and sullen, Tim in! the midst 


When. they came to.the door’ Mes Stewart shut the! 


lower wicket and with his hand upon the upper, ready 


to swing it at a moments: notice, said: 
“ Wait a minute, boys,’’ 


twinkling wickedly in the rapidly falling darkness, 
| & Well, what is it, guv’nor 2” growled.one of them; 


a bi 

be 
Mr. Stewart, slowly and decisively, 
all I want that thief Tim here.” F 
“ Who-calls me thief?” snarled: Tim, pushing Lim- 
self: forward.and coming'towards the: door. 

“TI do,” said Mr. Stewart, the red flood rushing to 
his face, “I do, \as-I'd.call‘amy maa- who conies 
sneaking after’ my fire-arms.” ; 

The men looked at eaoh other, 

Tim blustered out an..oath, ; 

“ Ho, that’s the game,is it, guv’nor?. Well, you've 
showed. yer hand open. enough Sneaking! after yer 
fire-arms, eh ? Who says l-was sneakin’ arter ’em?’’ 

“*One who saw you—the lad,” retorted Mr. Stew- 
art, keeping a sharp look-out upon the ruffian’s hand, 
which was lying lovingly about his revolver. 

“ He’s a lyin® young vartnint,” snurted Tim. “ An’ 
I’ll cut his darned tongue out if I get a chance. It’s 
a nice thing, mates;” he continued, turning. to the 
gang with suftly sneeritigness; “ to bo’ talked’ to like 
this ’ere by’ a -nian''as ‘you've ‘been’ an’ worked for 
off and:-on,for teu -years, at’ all. becos-a-young) thief 
goes an’. swears. he-see you. a nickin’ a revolver 

” 


g burly fellow called Sami. 
‘ve got a werd to say to one or twO'of youy’ said 


| “You thieving sneak,” roared Mr,. Stewart, 
utterly'out of patience and enraged.. “ You've let it 
put yourself. Who said'it was a revolver, eh ? Stand 
out my way, or I'll shoot youclean atway.”” 

| And leraised his! revolver threateningly: 

Tim ducked and the next: moment as the bullet 
whizzed over his head there was a rush at‘the door, 
ut. Mr. Stewart: had closed it: with: a bang: and 
hooting: the thick bolts leapt to the. stairs like a 
art. 
| In another minute all was confusion and-uproar. 
Yelling like madmen and shouting the most 
terrible’oatlis of ‘vengeance, the gang threw them- 
selves at the d6or’and’ battered at it with the heavy 
ptocks’‘of their-revolvers.’ 
| At the fearful:din! every’ negro, man;.wonanand 
child, set-ups shriek»of:terror and alarm: and every 
dog about the place:;commenced: to bark 

Laurence. at the top.of the stairs: clenched: his 
teeth and drew his revolver. 

Mr. Stewart paused halfway up, gasping)for breath. 

“Stop!” he said. ‘ Don’t let it down yet. We'll 
wait here till the door goes-and-give-them reception 
halfway.” 

Laurence nodded aequiescence and stopped for a 
moment to open the door- of-the armoury, and Cecil 
with an encouraging ‘sntile stepped on’ to'the stairs 
and with revolver pomted waited for theigiving way 
of: the-door; 

Suddénly:theh ing 

“They! have gone’ to the baok;’’ said ‘Laurence; 
turning-his‘revolver that way: 

Mr: Stewart shook his: head, 

‘ No;no;” he said; “ they know tliey’ ve’ got’ three 
doors*to’get*through that-way. They’ve gone for 
their hatetets.’”' 

“Ay, ay;” said ‘Laurence: 
And ‘the next moment the sharp blows of the axes 
rang through the wall. 

“Tell stand five minutes of that,” said My. Stewart, 
coolly; but'so fiercely did the ruffiaus work that be- 
fore half that titne elapsed Tim’s savage shout rose 
above the crish-crash of the wood and the two men 


a 








ther to-do.” 


on the stairs knew that the stout door had given way, 





Meanwhile supper was | laid,.the two old women: 


They ali stopped and looked. up at'hitn, their eyes: 


** But: first of 


t 


One or two more: blows ‘and then with a fearfub 
yell they burst into the passage, 

Laurence felt his: heart beat wildly and picking 
out the foremost man he fired his first barrel. 

With'a'yeil.of rage and agony the fellow sprang 
up high into thevair'and fell: dead. at: the feet of his 
companions; the torch he! carried: in his» haud being: 
flung half a-doven yards: 

Almost at the same: moment: Mi, Stewart's shot 
rang out and a second man tumbled.over. 

Theu:the remainder saw their mistake, 

They had imagined that thedefenders'would make 
for their: barricade at once ‘and had ‘not: giver thea 
credit for the courage they had displayed in’ waiting: 
on the stairs, 

With-a-volley of oaths they retreated peth mell, 
and, shielded by the turn.of the stairs, held a short 
council, 

Mr. Stewart, keeping 'a sharp look’ out) througti’ a 
crevice of the woodwork, then' saw’ one of them steal 
along:om his hands:and knees evidently witlr the in- 
tention of’ scaling:the balustrade at! the back and so’ 
getup while the others took off attention by making 
a rush at the front. 

With a low’ chuckle the: old: settler levelled ‘his 
weapon and with a-dull thud the: daring. man. rolled: 
over, 

Then} enraged ' and maddened, thehruffians waited 
for'no niore strategy and with their hatchets raisud 
in their left hands and. their revolvers ready in:their 
right rushed at the stairs, 

“Now!” shouted Mr. Stewart to Laurenes, .and 
both-at the.same time! poured a: deadly voliey down 
upon their - heads; then leapt to the landing and with 
a@ shout of derision let down the barricade. 

Then they stopped to reload and waited breath- 
lessly for the attack, 

After hesitating for a'moment the runners madé a 
dash, but the two foremost went down like a shot, 
falling. upon those beyond. 

The remainder fell back'and poured a-volley upon 
the barricade. 

The din was something. tetrific—inside, echoed a 
thousand times,'the yells and oaths of the besiegers; 
the reports.of their ‘revolvers: and the crash of the 
bullets as they. entered the woodwork—outside the 
yelling. of the natives,'the shrieking of the women 
and. children and the barking of the dogs. 

Mr. Stewart and Laurence waited until the ruffiene 
should pluck: up, courage to advance: within range. 

Laurence’s face was as black as a-thunder clouds 
Mr. Stewart’s crimson. with passion and rage, 

Presently the door of thearmoury opened aud-Ceeil 
sprang out, his face white and his eyes starting with 
terror. 

Laurence’s ‘face. lightened. with an encouraging 
smile. but darkened again fiercely as:Oecil sprang. to 
his arm and, pointing to the room, gasped out: 

“Laury} they are clinbing;up the front-——" 

‘ By Heaven, I’d forgotten the front!” exclaimed 
Mr. Stewart, aghast. 

Laurence sprang, to: the:room and, kneeling down, 
looked out, 

In an instant a:shower of bullets. whizzed past his 
head, one of-them. clearing Cecil's arm by a couple of 
inches, 

Laurence.crawled on his hands and knees to where: 
the lad, utterly ignorant of-his frightful danger; stood 
in the very range of. the. shots, and: pulled-him to the 
ground. 

‘Keep. below the: window, Cecil,” hs shouted ‘in 
his ear. ‘ Don’t you seo that they are firiag in?” 

The lad nodded and clung to his breast, 

Laurence looked troubled. He saw that in his 
present state of terror the boy was-in the most im- 
minent peril. 

“Cecil,” he whispered, hurriedly, for he had no 
time to spare, and keeping his eyes fixed upon the 
window, “ you-mustbe brave.. Look. at me! There, 
come; lad, there is no fear while I am here: to. pro- 
tect you. Come, pluck up some courage: for! my 
sake,’”’ 

The youth clenched his teeth and moved: his lips 
into “ I will.” 

Laurence pressed his small hand encotragingly. 
“That's right,” he said; ‘now I'can put-you to 
some use. Lay along there, crouch down as:low as’ 
you.can, and hand me a loaded gun asI put this-one 
down,” . 

Cecil nodded eagerly, and ‘seeming, inspired: with 
courage by the prospect of helping himdid'as he wae 
told, loading ‘quickly and. watehing eagerly for the 
moment when Laurence should want a fresh gun. 
Laurence, now: feeling; more easy on the-lad’s.ac- 
count, felt his heart leap again, and stealing up tothe 
window leapt up with the rapidity of a jaok in the box, 
fired at the man who was climbing the woodwork, 
and fell to the floor again as the crack of a rifle-rang 
out and the bullet intended for him flew over his 
head-and buried itself in the ceiliug,, 





The yoll of rage that rose told him that he. had 
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either killed or wounded the climber, and he smiled 
grimly and cast about for some other means of 
taking aim, for he knew that he could not venture 
his last feat a second time. 

While he was thinking of some plan, and keeping 
the barrel of his gun pointed at the window, a shout 
from Mr. Stewart apprized him of some fresh move- 
ment on the part of the gang on the stairs. 

“They have got some of the blacks there ; some 
dodge is in hand.” 

The next moment the peculiar yell of the natives 
rang out, and, to his horror, Mr. Stewart'saw that the 
ruffians intended using them as shields and were 
forcing them up the stairs, keeping behind the shelter 
of the blacks, 

When he told this to Laurence Laurence’s blood 
rose to fever heat, and heedless of his danger he 
sprang to his feet. 

“ Quick! quick!” shouted Mr. Stewart. 

And Laurence leapt to his side. 

“T have it,” he said; ‘get ready, take aim be- 
tween that poor lad’s legs. The cowardly brutes are 
crouching rather low down and we shall lame them, 
Do not move.” 

Laurence saw at once what he meant, and waiting 
until the first shrieking native was pushed forward 
aimed low between his feet. 

Mr. Stewart did the same and uttered a shout of 
triumph as the two ruffians with a yell of pain rolled 
back again, clutching the negroes as they fell. 

“Now! now!” shouted Mr. Stewart, as from his 
spy hole he saw them rush up, and once more the 
scout holes poured forth a deadly shower of bullets. 

But the attackers were now maddened beyond 
prudence point and pressed on, yelling and swearing 
vengeance. 

Mr. Stewart danced with excitement and rage. 

“Give me some more guns!” he shouted. 

And Cecil, who was now all ablaze with courage 
and spirit, brought him a rifle and revolver, and stand- 
ing beside Laurence reloaded the other. 

* At ’em again!” shouted the settler, 

And again Laurence’s accurate aim levelled one 
while Mr. Stewart’s volley scattered the others, 

Their numbers were now thinning, but as they de- 
creased in quantity they rose in passion, and three of 
the remaining twelve gained the barricade, hammer- 
ing at it with their hatchets with the ferocity of mad- 
men. 

Laurence saw the imminent danger if the barri- 
cade gave way, and shouted to Mr. Stewart to direct 
a continuous fire at the spot where they were stand- 
ing, and on his part waited until they should happen 
to step back into his range. 

At that critical moment, when both men were fully 
engaged in watching and guarding the barricade, 
Cecil happening to turn saw a head above the win- 
dow-ledge. 

With acry of alarm he lifted the gun he had in 
his hand, and, taking the best aim he could, fired. 

Laurence, turning at the report, uttered a shout of 
encouragement and delight, although the shot had 
taken no effect, and, fired by his approval, Cecil 
sprang forward and swinging the still-smoking gun 
round brought it down upon the intruding head with 
a force that knocked the yelling ruffian from his 
grasp and caused him to fall headlong to the ground. 

* Bravo!” shouted Mr. Stewart. 

Laurence said nothing, but Cecil flushed at his 
nod of approval and cried: 

“Laury, I'll stop here and look to this window.” 

And he crouched down on guard. 

At this juncture a shout from the stairs gave no- 
tice to the two men that something was occurring. 

Mr. Stewart, bending down and peering through 
the musket-hole, saw that the men had hit upon a 
new idea, 

“Laury,” he cried, “this means mischief. The 
hounds are getting cunning. They have taken one 
of the doors off its hinges and are coming up behind 
it. Look here.” 

Laurence looked and saw that such was the case. 

“What's to be done?” he asked. “They will 
ceach the barricade in five minutes behind that; 
already ——”’ 

Before he could finish Mr. Stewart dragged him 
to the ground, just in time to save him from a passing 
bullet which Tim, who had been hammering at the 
barricade, had fired through the first hole. 

“Now comes the rub,” said Mr. Stewart, omi- 
nously. “It is all up with this,” 

And he nodded to the friendly woodwork which 
had guarded them so long. 

Laurence set his lips tightly and stepped back into 
the room. 

**Come back, sir,’’ he said ; “ we’ll fight to the last. 
Cecil!” 

Cecil sprang to his side. 

‘Keep behind me. When I rush forward cling to 
my belt behind and come too—you understand ?” 

Cecil nodded. 


“ Yes, Laury,” he said, breathlessly, “I will keep 
by you until they kill me.” 

“They shan’t do that while I’m alive, lad,” said 
Laurence, with a tender flash in his eyes. ‘* Mind 
cling tightly!” 

Almost before the words had left his lips the crash 
of the axes upon the framework rendered farther 
speech impossible, and in another minute or two the 
whole barricade fell in with a tremendous noise. 

“ Now!” said Laurence. 

And amidst the horrible din he rushed forward, 
firing straight before him and on each side until all 
the barrels were emptied, then waving his rifle round 
his head cleared a path and sprang down the stairs. 
Thrown off their guard by the sudden and stub- 
born attack, the runners gave way for a moment, and 
with Cecil still behind him Laurence leapt down the 
stairs with the rapidity of lightning. 

One man sprang before him as he reached the 
bottom, but he went down, levelled before the swift 
rush as am ox goes down before the dash of a lion, and 
Laurence gained the back door. 

By that time, however, the pursuit had commenced. 
Through the atmosphere of smoke Laurence saw 
one man leap over the balustrade and make towards 
the spot, and, whispering to Cecil to undo the bolts 
of the door, he stepped in front of him with gun up- 
raised ready to receive the pursuer, 

Tho light of a torch smouldering on the ground 
revealed the features of Tim, the cause of all this 
bloodshedding and havoc, and Laurence’s eyes as 
they confronted the diabolical, bloodstained counte- 
nance of the ruffian shot fire. 

“Keep off!” he shouted, as Tim, who seemed to 
have no weapon, was advancing. “Keep off!” 

Tim uttered a yell of defiance. 

“ Ah, ah, Mr, Laury, I’ve an account to settle with 
you and the young ’un first!” and he made a spring 
towards them, 

At that moment Cecil unfastened the door. 
Laurence shouted: 

**Go on and get the horses!” 

And as Cecil, with an answering cry, sprang for- 
ward Laurence dealt Tim a fearful blow on the side 
of the head, and, not waiting to see the result, leapt 
through the doorway after Cecil. 


(To be continued.) 








A LESSON OF SPRING. 
At the first dawning of the year, ’tis true 
That it behoves to gird ourselves anew 
For all the work of life we have to do, 


That, wiser through the errors of our way, 
Warned by its snares and pitfalls, we should say, 
Henceforward from the path we will not stray, 


But when the flushing glories of the Spring 
Bid Nature wake and all her joy-bells ring, 
Then should our hopes find fairest blossoming. 


For mark how every living thing takes heart 
From Spring’s bright promise! See the leaf-buds 


part, 

The cold sod quicken, and the grass blades start! 

Hark how the air by myriad wings is stirred, 
And jubilant insect hum and song of bird 

Rise in a thankful chorus Heavenward! 

Shall man not join this harmony of praise, 
And lift his nobler psan for these days 

Of Spring that quicken life in many ways ? 

As the rich sap flows upward from the root, 
And vitalizing trunk and bough and shoot, 

Renews the tree to blossom unto fruit, 

So, in our hearts, this life-renewing Spring 
Should wake the sluggish impulses, and bring 

Our noblest aims to fruitful blossoming! 
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SCIENCE. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH HEATED AND COLD 
Merats.—It is well known to experimentalists 
that when a properly shaped piece of heated metal 
is placed on a cold metallic surface the hot body is 
thrown into a state of vibration, and rapidly rocks 
to and fro on its points of support. Although Sir 
J. Leslie long ago attributed these effects to the 
expansion of the cold block by the heat flowing 
into it from the heated rocker, it has been objected 
by high authorities that such rapid vibrations 
could not result from the slow conduction of heat 
anc consequent expansion of the metallic support. 
Mr. A. S. Davis, of Leeds, has therefore entered 
into a mathematical investigation of the subject. 
The conclusions at which he arrives confirm the 
truth of Sir J. Leslie’s original explanation. 

Tests FOR Fuse. O1n.—A practical and reliable 
test for this extremely poisonous substance, which 


desirable that we are not surprised at the number 
of tests which have been proposed. The following 
are two of the principalones: M. Bouvier proposes 
putting a few pieces of iodide of potassium in along 
test tube containing alcohol, slightly shaking it. 
If the alcohol contains from } to 1 per cent. of fusel 
oil, a perceptibly light yellow colour soon appears. 
Professor Béttger, however, showed thai many 
specimens of alcohol which contained no fusel oil 
still gave this colour reaction, owing to the presence 
of some acid, probably acetic, in the alcohol, which 
decomposes the iodide of potassium, setting free the 
iodine. Fusel oil alone, on the contrary, is not able 
to decompose iodide of potassium even when boiling. 
A far better test is permanganate of potash, which 
is much more readily decoloutized by fusel oil than 
by ordinary alcohol. 

THe MANUFACTURE OF STEEL BY MEANS OF THE 
Srzmens Furnace.—At the meeting of the Chemi- 
cal Society Dr. Siemens delivered a masterly lec- 
ture *‘ On Iron and Steel,” in which he pointed out 
the use of his high temperature or regenerating gas 
furnace in the manufacture of iron and steel. The 
formation of metallic sponge which takes place at 
the low temperature of the ordinary blast furnace is 
avoided in the Siemens furnace. The ore is heated 
in a revolving furnace, which revolves very slowly 
at first ; the temperature is very high, but is insuffi- 
cient to melt the peroxide of iron. A portion of the 
coal is now introduced so as to reduce the change 
to the state of magnetic oxide, which is compara- 
tively fusible ; the rest of the fuel is then added 
and the furnace caused to rotate rapidly, so 
that the particles of iron precipitated in the mass 
may ball together. The wrought iron thus produced 
is free from sulphur, and dissolves freely in pig- 
iron fused upon a hearth, forming a steel equal in 
quality to that obtained from the best Swedish bar. 

Cask-Maxkina BY Macuinery.—Patents have 
been taken out by Mons. Thuillier, of Desvres, near 
Boulogne, and Mons. Emile Gerard, engineer, of 
Boulogne, for a series of machines jointly invented 
by them for the manufacture of every description 
of cask and barrel by machinery. On the 12th 
April the small factory they have installed at 
Desvres was visited by the President of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Boulogne, and the principal ex- 
porters of salt fish connected with the herring trade 
of Boulogne, who employ nearly 200,000 barrels every 
year in packing salt herrings. After these gentle- 
men had carefully inspected the machinery adapted 
to each several process the various machines were 
set in motion, and a quantity of casks made from 
beginning to end in their presence in a compara- 
tively short space of time. The inventors aver that 
their machinery permitsa very large saving in time 
and expense, can be adapted for casks of any size 
or form, and that it turns out much more perfect 
articles than can be made by hand labour. It is un- 
derstood that Messrs. Thuillier and Gerard intend 
organizing a factory at Boulogne on a much larger 
scale than their present small experimental one. 

THE SIGNAL LIGHT ON THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT, 

A NEW lighthouse gas-lamp has during the Easter 
recess been placed over the clock tower at West- 
minster. Theeffect, when viewed from Sour 
Square, Waterloo Place, the Green Park, Piccadilly, 
and the adjacent districts, was exceeding striking. 
The light has the general appearance of a pillar of 
white fire, intensified every few seconds by brilliant 
flashes. This variation upon an ordinary fixed light 
renders mistake as to the identity of the signal im- 
possible, and, we should suppose, would form an 
important desideratum for members who either wish 
to be in time for important motions in the House 
or to be saved the loss of time and annoyance of 
finding on their arrival there that the Speaker had 
left the chair. 

The new light is the invention of Mr. J. R. Wig- 
ham, and is caused by the intense combustion of 
common coal-gas brought into combination with the 
oxygen of the air in a peculiar manner, 

There are no fewer than 15 distinct degrees of 
power in which this gas-light can be applied, ac- 
cording as may be required by the state of the at- 
mosphere, The cost is, of course,in proportion to 
the quantity of gas consumed. Thus in clear wea- 
ther but little gas is necessary, and the cost is con- 
sequently trifling. Itis this peculiarity, as well 
as its power in penetrating fogs, which have 
caused the adoption of this form of gaslight for the 
purpose of illuminating some of the most important 
lighthouse stations of Ireland and elsewhere. We 
are informed that in clear weather the light can be 
easily seen at a distance of 25 miles. 

The present platform is only temporary, and, 
should the light be permanently adopted, it will be 
shown at a greater elevation, and nothing of the ap- 
paratus will be visible during the day. It will be 
protruded through a port-hole at night and with- 
drawn afterwards just likea gun. The port-hole, 
or doorway, will also be closed during the day, and 








sometimes contaminates spirituous liquors, is so 





will not be seen from below. 
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LITTLE SUNSHINE. 


— > — 
CHAPTER VII. 
Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong | 
As proofs of holy writ. Shakespeare. 

We will now return to the grand mansion occu- 
pied by Mrs. Moreland, where we left the lady of 
the house and Mrs. Sutton, the applewoman, 
closeted together. 

The interview between them lasted for about two 
hours, much to the surprise of the other inmates of 
the house, who had supposed that the old woman 
would have been turned into the street in five 
tninutes’ time at most. 

But if they were surprised at the length of the 
interview, they were still more surprised when it 
was announced to them that Mrs. Sutton was to be 
installed as housekeeper in the place of Mrs. De- 
lancey, who had occupied that position for five 
years, during which time she had given the most 
entire satisfaction. 

It was observed also by everybody that while 
Mrs. Sutton’s countenance wore a look of triumph 
that of Mrs. Moreland was very pale and dejected, 
and that she seemed unnerved and ill at ease. 

“You don’t mean to tell me, mamma, that you 
have engaged that horrid creature as housekeeper 
du good earnest?” queried Miss Ruth Moreland, in 
a tone of disgust, 

“IT certainly have,” was the quiet reply ; “and I 
desire that you treat her in every respect as you 
have heretofore treated Mrs. Delancey.” 

“ But what has led to this sudden resolution ?” 
demanded Ruth, in a tone of expostulation; “ you 
— must have some weighty reason for such a 
step!’ 

‘“What my reasons are it concerns not you to 
know,” replied Mrs, Moreland, with some severity. 
““T believe I am mistress here, and it is enough that 
my reasons are satisfactory to myself. You will, 
therefore, cease to question me from this time fortn 
and attend strictly to your own business.” 

Petulant, proud, and self-willed as was Ruth 
Moreland, she was still cnenney under subjection 
to her strong-minded and iron-willed mother. She 
did not therefore prolong the conversation, but re- 
solved nevertheless to get at the root of her mother’s 
action if possible. 

Mrs. Sutton had not been installed as housekeeper 
an hour when she summoned the servant, John, to 
her presence. 

“Do you remember what I said to you only a 
short time since ?” asked the housekeeper, looking 
at him severely. 
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[THE ABDUCTION.] 


John, in common with the other servants, had 
been thunderstruck to learn that the old woman 


| and took out some of its contents. 
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she continued, as she drew forth her pocket-book 
“ Here, John, 


whom he had treated so roughly had been elevated is your money, If Mrs. Sutton insists upon your 


to the dignity of housekeeper. He had sense enough 
to know that there must be some weighty reason 
for this, and he determined to be very respectful 
from motives of policy, although he did not dream 
that Mrs. Sutton’s power was absolute. 

“T don’t exactly remember, ma’am, but I’m sorry 
that I gave you any offence.” 

*“T have no doubt of it,” returned Mrs. Sutton, 
quietly. “You are sorry for it, because you think 
it good judgment to be so. Two hours ago I wasa 
poor old applewoman whom you thought you could 
insult with impunity—now I am your superior, and 
you think it best to be polite, and yet I am the self- 
same woman now that i was then—circumstances 
have alone changed. If you cannot remember what 
I said to you when you attempted to close the door 
against me I will repeatit. I told you that your 
mirth might be turned into mourning unless you 
obeyed me, and now I am going to prove to you that 
I was right. How long have you been in theservice 
of Mrs. Moreland ?” 

“ About four years, ma’am,” replied John, who 
began to feel a little uncomfortable. 

“Well, your term of service has expired,” said 
Mrs. Sutton, coolly; “youcan go. Ido not want 
you any longer.” 

** You don’t want me any longer ?” queried John, 
half impudently and half in apprehension. “ Well, 
maybe, Mrs. Moreland does.” 

“It makes but little difference to me whether Mrs. 
Moreland wants you or not,” replied Mrs. Sutton, 
with great self-possession. ‘ Go to her, get what- 
ever wages may be due you, and tell her that I say 
you must go. Or, stay—I will summon the lady 
here and discharge you in her presence.” 

And, touching a bell, which was soon answered 
by a servant, Mrs. Sutton sent word to Mrs. More- 
land that she desired to see her. 

The grand lady soon made her appearance. 

** Mrs. Moreland,” said the newly installed house- 
keeper, ‘I have discharged this person from your 
service. He seems to doubt my authority. Will 
you please say whether I am to be obeyed or 
not ?” 

“John has been very faithful,” faltered Mrs. 
Moreland, deferentially, “and [ had much rather 
he would remain.” 

* But I have said that he must go,” replied Mrs. 
Sutton, decisively. ‘‘ Will you give him whatever 
may be his due, or must I send him away without 
his wages ?” 

‘It shall be as you desire,” responded Mrs. More- 
land, meekly—then, turning to the astonished John. 





going, I suppose you must go.”’ 

John, who seemed perfectly thunderstruck at the 
turn affairs had taken, looked first at his mistress 
and then at the woman who seemed to have usurped 
her authority, then he placed the money in his 
pocket, and turned to leave the room. 

“Stay,” said Mrs. Sutton, as he clutched the 
handle of the door. “ Are you perfectly satisfied 
now that you cannot remain here without my con- 
sent ?” 

“ Well, I am,” replied John, in a lugubrious tone. 
“There ain’t no doubt about that.” 

“Well, then,” returned Mrs. Sutton, “having 
satisfied you that my word here is law, you can re- 
main so long as you behave yourself. I havo no 
desire to discharge you. I only want you to under- 
stand my true position. Go to your duty now, and 
attend to it properly.” 

He left the room as though he were in a dream. 

“T can’t exactly understand this business,” he 
muttered, ‘‘ there must be a big screw loose some- 
are that’s the biggest surprise I ever got in my 

ife.”” 

Thus muttering to himself, John took his way to 
the kitchen to relate his experience, but was sur- 
prised a second time on arriving there to learn that 
everybody was fully aware of the strong position 
which Mrs. Sutton held in the Moreland house- 


hold. 

While the astonished servants were discussing 
the important matter below stairs Miss Ruth More- 
land and her lover were similarly occupied in the 
parlour. But they wereas much puzzled as the 
rest. They could make nothing of it. They ex- 
amined the subject from every point of view, and 
the more they discussed it the more inexplicable it 
seemed to them. 

At length they by mutual consent abandoned the 
theme as one which it was impossible to make 
anything of, and fell to talking of other matters. 

‘“*T have been told, Mortimer,” said the haughty 
beauty, with a pout, “that you are in the habit of 
visiting a shop down town kept by aman named 
Flint, who employs a large number of girls, and I 
don’t like it a bit. I wish you would discontinue 
your visits to that place.” 

“Now, what babbler took the pains to tell you 
that, Ruth ?” asked Lord Mortimer Littleton, in a 
tone of chagrin, and then he added, hastily, “‘ Oh, 
} know—it was that meddlesome John. He hap- 
pened to see me leaving there the other day, and 
took the pains to come and tell you of it.” 

“ Well. if you do not wish to be seen coming from 
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objectionable places the proper plan is to keep away 
from them.”’ : 

“But old Flint’s establishment is not an objec- 
tionable place, you know, my angel,” returned Lord 
Mortimer, in a tone of expostulation—* there is no 
harm in my going there to buy necessary articles, 
not a bit of harm.” oes F 

“ No, of course not,” rejoined Ruth, in.a tone of 
severity; “if you confined’ your op to 
making purchases it would be all well enough, but 
you don’t, You can’t deceive me, Mortiman—yom 
go there to flirt. with the shop-girls, wha wank 
there !” 

“Oh, Ruth!” exclaimed Lord Mortimer, with: a 
look of injured’ innocence; “oh, my darling, d 
all folly. Who’s been putting such ideagas:thattin 
your head? Howcould L look at anybodpelse: when 
I have the privilege of looking at you, you know ? 
There isn’t another woman in the wholeworld I’d 
look at, you know that! ‘The shop-girls! Why 
should I want to.talk with the shop-ginks whem I 
can talk to you? That's nonsense!” 

And Lord Mortimer tried hard! to: lool: in- 
dignant, He speedily altered: his, tong), however; 
when Ruth More took from her bosom a 


crumpled and soiledinote, and handiug it oventelier: 


lover asked, sareastioally: 

“Well, if you would not look at amyrothar woman: 
than myself, Mortimer; perhaps yan will iave the 
kindness te explain: this:note, which I reeeivedi yer. 
terday.’ 

Unfolding the: dirty-looking: epiktle,, Bond’ Manti- 
mer preceeded to:readias follows :; 

* Fels the 1th, 1872: 

“Miss MORgDAND;—This’ere comes; hoppin’ to: 
tell you somethin’ wich: you orter Knosy, wich iathis 
vere. That chap, wichia-payin” hi dasaurs: toryou 
is in the habit of gallivantin’ around my’gal, Jennie: 
Brown, orful, till she: won't hardly loele at me no: 
more. He’s likewise: @ shassayin’ areund Lily 
Davis, wich they calls her Little Sunshineiforeliort, 
and sayin’ all sorts of things to both ofj’em, wich I 
believe he and old Flint is-a-tryin’’td put upja@ job: 
on to Lily wich I cort ’em a-talkin’ about her; bub L 
couldn’t hear much becos the old man caught mea 
listenin’, and wich I wish you'd tell that sweet- 
scented sweetheart of yours for me that if he don’t 
keep away from Jennie I’ll take and go to work on 
him, and I won’t give him no notice either. 

* Yours till deth, Tony, TucKEr.” 

“Now that’s a pretty note for a lady to :receive, 
is it not ?”’ asked Ruth, when her lover had finished 
the epistle, and stood like a criminal awaiting sen- 
tence. ‘ What have you. to say to it?’ 

“Why, I’ve got nothing to say. to it; my angel,’’ 
returned Lord Mortimer,“ except. that it's a piece. of 
nonsense, you know—horrid nonsense! The boy’s 
an idiot.” 

**T don’t know. anything of the sort,” returned 
Ruth, pettishly. ‘‘ Lbelieve he’s. pretty bright, and 
but for his horrid vulgarity I should be greatly in- 
clined to thank him for having notified me of. your 
conduct. I came near fainting, however, when I 
read the note. Such.horrid language I believe was 
never penned before. I do hope you'll shape your 
conduct hereafter in such a way as. to preclude the 
possibility of receiving any similar communication.” 

1 will, my love!’ exclaimed Lord Mortimer, in 
a repentant tone. “ Butif thastupid fellow should 
send you another note you’d better burn it without 
opening it, you know. It’s horrid,, you know, for 
my sweet little pet to read such. frightful stuff. 
Then, my love, I hope you’re not. jealous; of. those 
creatures, the shop-girls, If a fellow takes,a notion 
to amuse himself with the horrid creatures once in 
awhile, a sweet little angel like you shouldn’t get 
jealous, you know.” 

Oh, I’m not at all jealous of the creatures, I as- 
sure you!” exclaimed Ruth, with asneer. ‘ Ihope 
I’ve got too much good sense to. look upon, such 
canaille as rivals. The bare idea is enough to make 
one faint; but then, I think, Mortimer; that: you 
might be engaged in better business, that’s all.’’ 

** So I shall, hereafter, my, love,’’ returned. Lord 
Mortimer, humbly, ‘ But then I can’t stay away 
from old Flint’s altogether, you know, for I have 
business with him. So be a good little girl, and pay 
no farther attention to this letter, nor any other one 
coming from the same source. You. know the idea 
of my loving anybody but you is ridiculously absurd. 
Icouldn’t do that, sweetest. No one but you shall 
ever tread my ancestral hallsas, the bride of; Lord 
Mortimer Littleton—never! By Jove! I don’t .see 
how you can doubt me,” 

Of course Ruth Moreland was satisfied; How could 
abe be otherwise? 

Was not her lover a lord, and wasit not the dream 
of uer lire to become a titled lady ? 

‘The reader will of course conclude, after reading 
Tony Tucker's characteristic epistle, that that very 
— young gentleman,had been playing: eaves- 

opper again, and had overheard some portion. of 
@ conversation between his unscrupulous. employer 
= _Lord Mortimer Littleton. concerning Lily 

avis, 





Such was indeed the fact, but unfortunately the 
boy did not hear enough to give him even the glim- 
mering of an ideaof the plot which the precious pair 
were hatching. 

The conversation between the conspirators had 
commenced in old Flint’s warehouse, but when they 
discovered Tony listening at the door of the ante- 
room they changed their base of operations, and, to 
make perfectly sure of secreey, adjourned to a. neigh- 


bouring restaurant, where, they &@ private 
dining-room and carried omtiteir conversation in. a 
oe 

‘The 


ingcan be done: easily ea without 
doubt,” said old Flint, confidently. “ 
nosuspicionef menow: I. have been so 
with her since our quarrel, and’ have treated her with: 
so much consideration, that she has forgotten the 
little unpleasantmess between us). and she: thinks 
Ihave _ = it. Has! be Pyro know 
me! Gabrielli Flint never yet. forgo a 
injury. I late her! oh, how Lhate hert! has. 


humiliated’ mein the face of my employées;, and I 
will never rest. satisfied till I see lier in the gutter !’’ 
and Gabriel Flint’s: cat-like eyes: flashed), and he 
ground his teeth savagely. 

| daresaypit can be. done,” repliedi Gondi Morti- 
mer; “almostanything,can be done with brains 
and money taback them. But howi i 
Let me hear your plan.” 
| ™ Well,” saidiold Flint, taking a sipseff thie: wine, 


vices, my love fomthem, and all that sonttofiithings” 
“Very gook—very good, so.far,’’ asaanted Lordi 
;. “whatnest?” 


> 

“Then,” said Plint, “LD prepose: that you shall 
have a. carriage in waiting: outside—tha& on some 
pretence: you:shalliinveigie Lily Davis: into: it: andi 
driveawags I don’t think.there will be: much diffi. 
cultyabout managing it.. For instanag, here is an: 
idemfor you. Ifyou could rush in in a 
state-of excitement,and tell Lily that soma friend 
of hers in great distress wanted to see:hemenly for 
a moment! think she would go without'theslightest 
hesitation.” 

“Well, I think it might be done,”” rejoined Lord 
Mortimer, after a moment of reflection, “‘ but then 
it’s frightfully dangerous, you know, Think of that 
lover of hers—that Erneat Hartley; I don’t like 
his looks at, all, He’s, qniet;enough, you, know, 
when there’s nothing, to excite, him, but if 
anything should happen to, her I. believe he’d. act 
like a madman, [ wouldn’t meet, him, after abduet- 
ing her, for a thousand: pounds, unless.he was.in.a 
strait-jacket.” 

“You don’t know the man,” returned Flint ; ‘it 
is true he is a high-strung sort.of fellow,,and if he 
knew. the true state of the. case would be likely-to 
give us trouble. But he: is. not.to know anything 
about it. The girl favours you somewhat. I really 
believe you have made something of an impression 
on her, Hartley is-head.over heels in love with her, 
and I believe he would saorifiee his life for her with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. But he is dreadfully 
jealous, and can’t bear to see another man then 
himself speak to her. He will be at the party; Now; 
if you could seize the opportunity te approach her 
when they are separated, and, manage: it so that 
somebody: should inform. him that-she. had left the 
room with you, it wouldn’t. be; hard to: make him 
believe afterward that she absconded with you wil- 
lingly. For that nratter, you.might forge a note:in 
her handwriting, admitting that she had fled, with 
you, and send it to him. This would settle her case 
effectually. He would never look at her after that. 
His rage and disgust would be so grea# that he would 
not permit her to explain the thing asvay,even if she 
desired to. But she is as proud as he. is;umreason- 
able, and I don’t believe. she. would. ever: attempt 
to explain if he met, her with apathy and cold- 


ness,” 

“*T think the plan will work,” replied Lord: Mor 
timer, ‘‘ but then it’s frightfully dangerous. By 
Jove, I’d almost.run,the risk of my life to get: pos- 
session of the little beauty, for I love her very 
much, you know, in, a certain way. But. 1 can’t 
afford to die just yet, for I’m after. Buth’s: fortane, 
and | want to live leng enovgh to spend: it, if no 
longer. Now, if young Hartley should discover my 
litte game my life wouldn’t be worth ahalfpenny.” 

** Don’t be cowardly,” rejoined! Flint, with some 
severity, “‘ There isn’t the slightest danger of-yon’re 
being found out if you areonly half. as clever ag I 
believe you to be. And only think of the reward if 
you carry the thing through.. Aside: from what I 
have promised you, your-most ardent desires.will be 
satisfied in the possession of the girl, and, once-in 
your possession she will. be.as submissive and, docile 
as.a pet spaniel. You can make. her your slave if 
you please. Don’t you see,.she will, have nobody 
but youto turnto? Discarded by her lover and 





shunned by all her assoeiates,, she will accept the 
BID UATI vas oa Ve ed Vb yes Tics, whole 


@ girl has} 
amiabilay 


‘not only: interfered with my business but she: has }, 


jwhich stood! before them, “ in, the fibatt I) 
purpose to give:a party at my house, i for 
my employéea—in consideration of their faithfulieem 





thing is as plain as daylight, and there never was a 
safer operation.” 

** By Jove, old man!” exclaimed Lord Mortimer. 
**Tbelieve you’re right! 1’ll do it and take the 
chance! It’s desperate, you know, but I’ll do it. 
And the sooner the better, now that I’m in the hu- 
mour for it.. When does the party come off, Flint ?” 

‘This day fortnight,” was the reply, “In the 
meantime you will have abundance of time to ar- 
range your plans,.and if you: fail it will be your own 


“But I’ll not fail!” exelaimed Lord Mortimer, 
confidently; “the more-I think of it the better |’m 
satisfied I shall besuccessful, I. wish the venture 
| Was to be made to-night.. I don’t:see how [ can wait 
‘asfortnight. But then I shall see the charming Lily 
asoften as possible, Ill doit, Flint! I’lido it, by 


\Jove! Goodrbye, old, boy, till we meet 
again.!” and Lord Fresno 


confident of 
the success of his undertaking,. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
Do not presume too much upen my love, 
I may do that I shall be-sorry = Shakespeare, 


Ir was: a great surprise to. the: girls; who were 
wearing: their lives: out. in the services of Gabriel 
Fiint when: they were: i that their em- 
ployer intended to get up, fortheirespecial amuse- 
ment, & party at his own house. 

They were not so much: surprised! at: it, however, 
‘asthey would have. been some months: previously, 


me was eee playing 
the: petty tyrant over imevery possible way. 
| He-had altered ingly since the; threatened 


\sttike: among: the: gitla, andi had! indulged them 
in every way: consistent: with good\orderand discip- 


Mies: Pints. too; Hadieen: “gracious, and had 
i io keep such sérios account. of time: as had 


been: 

had such arrentire change 
in. the establishment that int among the em- 
ployées Had’ ceased utterly, and even Tony Tucker 
began to:think, owing to sundry leaves of absence, 
and other indulgences, that “old Flint wasn’t the 
worst old buffer in the world after all,” though it 
may be proper to state just here that Tony attributed 
Flint’s reformation, in some degree, to the liberal 
chastisement which he had given him. 

Tony even, began to, think,. after the invitation 
to the party had’ been-iseued, that he had misjudged 
old Flint with regard-to his designs upon Lily Davis, 
and had come to: the conclusion that he must in- 
stead have been cautioning: Lord Mortimer against 
interfering with her, 

Tony had not changed” liis-opinion of Lord Mor- 
timer however. He: still regarded him as a very 
disagreeable: interloper in the: establishment, and 
longed for an opportunity to. convince that gentle- 
man that his room was greatly preferable to: his 
company. 

The night fixed upon for the party arrived at last, 
and for once: in his life: Mr. Flint-had been more 
than liberal in his expenditures. 

No expense had been spared: in. getting up the 
affair, Had his guests been millionaires instead of 
shop-girls they could scarcely have. complained of 
the surroundings. 

Flowers and decorations: were scattered: every- 
where with a profuse hand, and a splendid: band 
discoursed most eloquent music fromthe very mo- 
ment that the guests began to arrive. 

Aud greatly did the gnests enjoy themselves as 
the evening advanced. The:company; though com- 
posed of working’ girls'and’ working men, would have 
compared favourably, both as to appearance and 
manners, witha more select circle, for though not 
so highly educated’ nor se richly dressed as those 
who attend ourfashionable-soirdes, they were versed 
in the proprieties and conventionalities of life, and 
conducted themselves in an unexceptionable man- 
ner. 

Lily Davis: was: particularly happy; and her 
beauty and: sprightliness made her ‘the observed 
of all observers.” Indeed, it was # common: re~ 
mark that a-finer-looking couple than Lily and her 
betrothed, Ernest Hartley, could not be met: with 
anywhere, although truth: compels us to» observe 
that. Hartley: was: not as Happy as the: sweet girl 
who hung: upon: his, arm the greater part: of the 
evening. 

He: was naturally of a jealous disposition, and 
although he-had not the slightest: doubt of Lily’s 
fidelity to him yeb it pained‘ him nota little to ob- 
serve that: she was more than gracious: to the 
fop, Lord Mortimer Littleton, and‘ requested per- 
mission twice during the evening to dance with him. 
Had it. been anybody: else Hartley would not have 
objected, but he did not like this sprig ‘of nobility, 
who moved around among the guests with such an 
air.of assurance, and who seemed to think himself 
immeasurably above them all. e 

To do him justice, Lord Mortimer was not ill- 
looking.. He had a gracoful, genteel'carriage, was 
tall, well formed, with large biack eyes; raven-hair 
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and beard, and was exquisitely dressed, and it is 
but strict truth to say that Lily, in common with 
her companions, felt somewhat flattered with the 
pointed attention which he paid her. Indeed, he 


seemed to single her out from all the rest on this | 


particular occasion, much to the disgustof Hartley’ 


and equally to the delight of Tony Tucker and tite’ | aid 
chagrin of Jennie Brown, who, although'the warm |’ 


friend of Lily Davis, could not divest herself of a) 
little feeling of jealousy to: find herself entirely 
neglected by the grand gentleman. 

it was fortunate for ali present’ however that 
Lord Mortimer did not approach Jennie, for Tony 


had fully made up his mind. to interfere in such ai}, 


case, and then a ‘disagreeable scone must inevitably’ 
lave followed. It is) more: than. probable. that 
Tony’s letter to the. dandy’s affianced had some-' 
thing to. do with Lord Mortimer’s. avoidance of 
Jennie, He. hada wholesome dread of the boy’s! 
stalwart form and a lively recollection. of the: 
rough: manner in which he had.treated old. Flint,, 
the particulars of which he had learned shorily 
after the occurrence took place, and he did.not care! 
to get himeelf into a similar difficulty. 

At abont eleven o'clock Lord. Mortimer ap-: 

roached Lily Davis, who was sitting beside er: 

over, and said: : 

“T shall be obliged to tear myself away from 
this very agreeable company for about an hour, 
Miss Davis, as 1 am obliged to visit a friend whois 
il. When I return may I oncemore have' the hap- 
piness to dance with you ?” 

By way of reply Lily glanced towards Her lover 
as thong wishing him'to give his consent: Hartley 
would not take the hint however, and. Lord Mor- 
timer continued : 

“T hope Mr. Hartley doesnot object’ to this’ very 
reasonable request ?” 

“ Miss Davis is her own mistress ae yo,” re- 
plied Hartley, whose face flushed angrily; “ and 
can do as she pleases. If she: takes a fancy’ to: 
dance with every unknown person whp comes along’ 
simply’ because he wears fine clothes: and claims a) 
title | have nothing to say in the matter.” 

Lily’s face crimsoned: with shame andindignation.. 
She felt that-such a reply was uuéalled for, and 
said, with some asperity': , 

‘‘Mr. Hartley is notin a very’ good humoar, I 
fear, but sixee he leaves the matter’ entirely to me I 
promise to be. your partner for one. more quadrille: 


upon your return.” 

“Thanks, my dear ng lady,” exclaimed. Lord! 
Mortimer, with a low bow; “a thousand thanks. I. 
shall not forget your condescension.” And again: 
bowing gracefully he took his leave. ag 

- ter he was gone Lily turned to her lover and! 
said : 

“Ernest, you were rude just now, and yonr re-' 
warks were entirely uncalled for.” 


“You have aright to your opinion, I suppose,,|: 


Lily, but I consider that what I said. was entirely’ 
just. I consider this lord, as he is called, an im-: 
pedont fellow and an impostor. Ido not believe: 
he is any more a lord than I am, and, if he were, He! 
is still a contemptible puppy. I have consented to! 


his dancing with you twice to-night, much againsti| Pe 
my inclination, and I now forbid you to‘damce: with:| - 


him again." 

“You speak too late, Etnest,” replied Lily; ina 
tone of mingled sorrow and reproach ; “ you should 
have said that when Lord‘ Mortimer’ appealed to 
you, and although I should greatly have deprecated | 

our action I should still. have obeped you: Now 

owever I have promised his lordship that he 
should have my hand for another quadrille, and I 
shall keep my word.” 

“You will do.it at your peril, then;” said Ernest 
Hartley, angrily‘ if you danve with him: again 
you must chose him:or somebody else than my: 
self for an escort home, for I will motaccompanyyou.”’' 

Lily was a high-spirited: girl,. and. although she 
loved Ernest. Hartley withall the strength.of her 
young, ardent nature she felt that he was wrong, 
and, smarting under the indignation which his 
words had occasioned, she.replied::. 

“ As you please, Ernest; but I. shall not. break 
my word, even to please you!” 

The lovers did. not very closely together 
after this, and: when Lord Mortimer returned at 
the. lapse of an-hour he found our heroine sitting 
alone and in no very comfortable frame of mind.. 

“T have not come to claim: your hand for.ano- 
ther dance, Miss Davis,” he said, hurriedly ;. “1 
am afraid I shall be denied that pleasure, for just: 
as I was about to’enter the house I was accosted 
by.a young lady in a carriage standing infront’ of 

@ door, who begged me to seek you out and to 
reqnest you to come to her if only, for a moment. . 

he seemed in great distress, and’ requested’ that 
I would’ make all haste possible.” 

“ Did she not send her name ?” asked Lily, whose! 
sympathies were at once aroused: 

‘She did,” rejoined Lord Mortimer, “ butin the: 


/ Twill be with heralmost instantly,” said Lily, 
who had not the slightest suspicion of evil, and who 
at once rushed to the dressing-room to throw on her 

hat shawh. 

As:soon as'she had gone’ Lord Mortimer turned 
to) Miss Finkle, who stooda short: distance off, and 


will. you please say that she will not veturn again 
tonight ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” ve the girl, ‘I will do so with 
——— w = has Miss — gone <9 sud- 
denly ? I hope nothing serious appened.” 

“ Oh, 10,” a8 a ey ge Mortimer, in a tone of 
significance; “ nothing, very serious nor very un- 
common either. It happens frequently, Good-night. 
And please make my excuses to the company for 
leaving so summarily. I would not do so if I could 
avoid it, Iassure you. And. bowing himself out 
Lord Mortimer took his way to the hall to await the 
Ap) nce of i. 
he.wa¢ with Kim almost immediately, and pass- 


the street. 

The carriages had changed its position and was 
now halfway down the street. 

‘The horses ar’ restive; I presttme,” said Lord 
Mortitwer, “and the' driver Hus found it impossible 
to make them'stand ia front'of the door. Game; I 
will conduct you to' iti It is‘ butastep.” 

It'was now midnight; and not a person wae to be 
seen in the street. Still Lily's'suspieions were not 
at all excited, and she accompanied her escort un- 
hesitatingly. 

As they reached the carriage the door was thrown 
; by some one inside, and at tlie same’ moment 
Lord Mortimer, quickly as a flash, placed. one hand 
tightly over Lily's mouth, raised. ler'suddenly with 
his disengaged arm,, placed her inthe carriage, got 
in Fen her, and at‘enee the horses were started on 
@ fierce 

Lily. struggled fiercely to free her mouth so that 
she might scream, but the villain held her as firmly 
as though. she was. in.a vice,, atthe same time ex- 
claiming, hurriedly : ‘ 

“The chloroform, Tom! Qnick! Where is it? 
I can’t hold:her this way all night, and. one scream: 
might spoil all !”” 

The man quietly saturated a handkerchief from ai 
vial which-he held in his hand, and held it-to the 
nostrils of the unfortunate girl, who very’ soon suc- 
cumbed to itsinffuence and became unconscious. 

“ Sheis all. right now,” he said, “and will give 
us uo farther trouble.” 

(To be continued.) 


CHARLEY GALE. 
By the Author of “ Tle Lily.of Connaught.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Caariey chafed with anger and: his old: ideag of 
running’ away’ to independence came over him; for 
he imagined when Mat.aud his-clique looked at him 
that their pursed lips were forming the word!“ pau- 

r. ” 











The very clothes he wore.seemed to'sit uneasily 
upon him; he thought theeyes of thesepersons were 
scrutinizing the resemblance’ between tliem and 
Frank’s, and the pursed’ lips seemed about to call 
forth “presents.” 

Frank noticed the slights, and the effect they had 
upon his sensitive friend. 

“* Nevermind them, Charley !” Hesaid: “I thought 
you had more pluck than to let them trouble you, 
You know how mean Mat Mortor is'; and what must 
the: rest’ be—for a-toady isalwaysaa great deal 
meaner than his principal. I'll tell you:what; Char- 
ley; there:must be some ‘smoking’ done. Mati Mor- 
ton will have to make himself scarce’ or'we will.” 

Charley koew that this was ominous of coming 
troubles; but he was:too much incensed against Mat 
to say a word to prevent tle “ smoking’ process, 

Meantime! Mat’s underhand! vexatious: went on; 
but, now that war was" declared, lic’often. got the 
worst’ of ‘it, 

There’ was'an old Frencliman living:on the bank 
of theriver; a‘short distance from’ the school grounds, 
who let out skiff to: the scholars; at'a moderate 
ptice; for'rowing and fishiug’ purposes. 

Tiese' Mat and: his friends particularly patronized, 
and that fact: wae sufficient cause for Frank and 
Charley, atid their particular friends, to give them 
wi:le searoum, 

Frank had requested his father'to send ‘him a new, 
first-class, fully: equipped boast; and, pendiug’ its 
arrival, they contented themselves during their hours 
of récreation with! Woodlaud rambls;) 

They had discovered a’ pleasant bathing-place ina 
‘nook shaded by elder’ bushes; and this was kept 
secretand savred to them and'theif particular friends. 

Batin at evil hour the enemy found it out just as 


3 
‘Should you hear amybody inquire for Miss Davis |, 


ing through tlie ball door they made their way to’ 


bathe, and anchored three or four of their fishing- 
| boats' across the cove in a semi-circle resembling Nel- 
son’s line of battle at the mouth of the Nile, thus 
circumscribing the bathing-ground to the size of a 
cistern, and. rendering even that space dangerous by 
casting. all their lines inside of it. 

Mat Morton was.admiral of the invading fleet. 

Frank. Weldon assumed command of the army of 
defence, 

Charley Gale was. the Von Moltke of the cam- 
 paign. 

There was'no expostulation, not. a word, Tho 
arrogant insult eut too deep for words; actions must 


speak, 

The council of war was held in. whispers behind 
the dressing-soreen of elder bushes. Brief and elear 
was the plau of General Gale, short and plain tho 
commands of General Weldon, prompt and willing 
the actiow of their small force. 

The enemy was puzzled at the silence. He had 
not expected so easy a victory, for he kuew Charley 
Gale’s pluck, and would not iave ventured an encoun- 
ter at allonly that bis crowd wus bigger, and that they 
were on the water where the others could. not very 
well pursue them, 

His: mind: was filled with doubts, but as he saw the 
bathers divided into two parties, the one headed by 
Prank, tle other by Chavley, appear from-their leafy 
dressing-room aud, proceeding to each point of tho 
little cove; plunge into the outer water, he and his 
companions gave a cheer of triumph at having,cowed 
the Weldonites from their bathing-ground. 

The swimmers did-not heed them, but shot away 
in- two white flashing, lines toward the centre. of the 
stream, where. they commenced to splash and gambol 
like dolphins, 

“I say, fellows,” said Mat Morton, mischievously, 
‘wouldu’t it bea good:joke to steal ashore aud‘ roast 
beef’ them while they’re out ?” 

‘* Roast-beefiug,”’ is the tying of hard knots-on the 
legs.and arms of swinmmers’ clothing while they are 
in the water, 

A laugh greeted Mat’s proposal,, and two ready 
rogues'from the boat nearest the shore jumped. out 
and rau toward the elder bushes to accomplish the 
feat. Mat laughed with great glee as he saw them 
go, and turned to look at the victims. 

‘There wasn’t a lead visible above the smooth sur- 
face, and even as he opened his mouth to express his 
astouishment a pair of white hands appeared with: a 
wet-slap on the shoreward gunwale of each boat;and 
the Mortonian fishermen were left: sprawling, in the 
water; entangled in their own lines, while their fleet, 
bottoms up; was driven out into thestream-by their 
laughing, conquerors. 

‘The roast-beefers ” appeared from the bushes with 

two of the swimmers’ shirts in their hands,, pulling 
the knots tight with their teeth. 
; Atthe sight-the swimmers dropped: the captured 
boats and dashed for the shore with a wild battle- 
ory, but theculprits, horrified by the fate of the’ ar- 
mada, ceased operations, and. retreated’ precipitately 
-into the open fields. 

The fishermen were crawling up*the sandy’ banks, 
dripping like muskrats; aud more than oue- of. them 
was thrown. back again by tle angered owners-of. the 
knotted shirts, when a weak, frightened: ory for help 
was heard:from the river, 

It-was the ex-admiral. Mat Morton who calledi Ho 
was hooked by his own lines fastened to the thwarts 
of his: boat, and in driving, the boat down the stream 
Charley Gale had unconsciously towed his enemy far 
out, and left him. there wheu he rushed to the res- 
cue of his clothes Mat’s resistive struggles had 
weakened: him, and his own fears- added’ to his 
danger. 

Ou the instant Charley Gale forgot all enmity, and, 
plunging headiong:frour tie bank, sho away like an 
arrow, leaving.a-silver wake behiod- him. 

To dive after the sinking Mat, to seize him: firmly 
from: behind and push him toward the shore, cabling 
to'‘him to strike! out with hig hands, took: so little 
time that-it'almost- seemed to be the same breath in 
whith Mat Morton appealed for help aud cried: as-he 
serambled up the bank: 

* You'll'rue this, Charley’ Gale, see if you don’t,” 
“Throw him in again!” cried Charley’s friends, 
andsonte of -Mat’s ‘crowd joined the cry, but the gal- 
lant Mat didn’t- wait for a-second: souse, but took to 
his heels across the fields, leaving who might to re- 
cover the Frenchman's boats; : 

Mat and his companions laid their complaints before 
Mr. Weston; and. the Weldonites were called: tc 
answers But. Charley and I'rauk were as. good 
pleaders' as they were generals, and their. story, 
backed by the display of sleeveless. shirts, of. pants 
riined! by “roast-b-efiug,” turned thiugs'in. their 
favour, ‘The Mortoniaus. were declared the aggres- 
sors, and: both parties were reprimanded, 

So'the war went on,.a regular vendetta; ia» which 








excitement of the moment I forgot it.” 


the owners by:right. of distovery were preparing to 


each party took every advantage it could of the other. 
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By tacit consent they ceased to lay their complaints 
before Mr, Weston. Charley was too manly and 
Frank too proud of his ability as a ‘‘smoker” to 
call in the master’s aid, and Mat, knowing that he 
was the real cause of the trouble, feared to submit 
to that impartial tribunal, At every gathering. in 
the play-ground, at home, or abroad, Morton and 
mischief went together. There was always some 
unpleasantness raised that marred the pleasure of 
the time, and Frank and Charley found that they 
were fighting a losing cause. They battled too 
openly—the enemy was covert and politic. 

“We must fight him Indian fashion, Charley,” 
said Frank, * or he'll ‘smoke’ us out. We must take 
cover, too, and work like moles.”’ 

“ Yes,” said Charley, wearily, for he was tired of 
this unpleasant warfare on his account, and he 
would have fled from it but for his promise to Pinky, 
which was kept in his mind constantly by remem- 
brances in her frequent letters to Frauk. 

That evening Frank’s boat arrived, and was un- 
packed and admired, and launched, and tried and 
voted a beauty. She was complete in everything 
from sprit to row-lock. Her colour was pink with red, 
white and blue stripes; atin canister in the little 
locker contained a flag of pink silk, and the initials 
‘Fk. W.,” “C. G.,” embroidered in monograms on 
opposite sides, while on the stern board glittered in 
golden letters the name “ Pinky Weldon.” 

It was easily seen who had been the directress in 
her fitting out. Were there ever two prouder young 
sailors than our two when they threw their mono- 
gram flag to the breeze; was there ever a more ad- 
miring crowd of spectators at a launch than the 
Weldonites, who cheered, or amore envious lot 
of illwishers than the Mortonians, who scowled from 
the bank ? 

The boys were so delighted with their prize that it 
was dark before they could bear to leave it in charge 
of the rough boat-house which Frank had hired from 
the Frenchman until one could be built nearer the 
school. 

When they reached home they found a letter 
awaiting them, which Larry McDermot had brought 
from the village. It was from Pinky, with an en- 
closure from her father, informing them that, at 
Pinky’s earnest solicitation, he and Mrs. Weldon, and 
the persuasive Pinky herself would soon take a flying 
trip to Scotland and stop at Clarence House to take 
them on ; they were, therefore, to inform their master, 
and ask his permission, so that they might be in 
readiness for the journey. 

The boys were elated at this news, and blessed 
Pinky over and over again. Mr. Weston was in- 
formed; and there was another joyous surprise. It 
was customary each season at the regular examina- 
tion for the master to give the boys a strawbery fes- 
tival in the grounds of the institute, to which all the 
relatives of the pupils who could possibly attend 
were invited. ‘he geniaal teacher and his lady were 
delighted at the idea of receiving such distinguished 
visitors as the Weldons of London, and hastened 
the preparations that the féte might come off on their 
arrival. 

This was great news, and the approaching gala 
day was looked forward to with great expectations, 
forthere were to be Chinesejlanterns andjfireworks and 
a brass band, and the whole country was foraged for 
the finest berries, whilst the resident scholars engaged 
themselves to bring their sisters and all the other 
pretty girls of the vicinity. On occasions of excite- 
ment like this youngsters will promise anything. 

Frank and Charley were the lions of the institute. 
The Weldonites were triumphant and the Mortonians 
proportionately depressed. Many of the latter 
deserted to the opposite ranks, for toadies always go 
where fortune smiles, and as Mat saw his interests 
waning he became more vicious. He sneeringly 
spoke of Charley Gale’s dependency upon the Weldons 
and circulated scandalous stories about his birth. It 
was well for him that these never came to Charley’s 
ears. His enemies, including Mat himself, were too 
cowardly to whisper the slanders in his presence; 
his friends did not believe them, and respected his 
feelings too much to even hint that they had heard 
them. It would be well if grown-up people imitated 
their good sense and delicacy. 

Mat incited quarrels wherever he thought it likely 
that Charley or Frank would be drawn into them. 
He caused the village boys to claim a common which 
the institute boys had from time immemorial used 
as a base-ball ground. Hence ensued a fight, in 
which, fortunately, the only serious sufferer was Mat, 
the mischief-maker himself, who got his crown 
cracked with a bat, and was thereby kept from evil 
for two or three days, 

Frank and Charley had despatched a joint letter to 
London expressing their admiration of the “ Pinky 
Weldon ” and their joy at the proposed excursion, 
and Mr. Weston had sent a formal invitation to the 
school festival accompanied by a note begging Mr. 





= 


Weldon to name the day that he might make it an 
ovation to them as well asa treat to his “ little flock.” 

Answers came to both simultaneously. 

Mr. Weldon returned the thanks of himself and 
family to Mr. Weston for his kind invitation. He 
should be most happy to witness the enjoyment of 
the young people. They would start early so as to 
arrive at Olarence House on the afternoon of the 
tenth instant, but he begged that Mr. Weston would 
go to no extra trouble on their account. He also 
wrote a letter to the boys, which was enclosed in 
Pinky’s. 

Pinky’s letter ordered them in style that would 
have done honour to Cleopatra or Queen Elizabeth to 
have the boat in trim, as she was going to bring a 
friend to test its sailing qualities on the stream that 
was “sweeter than all storied streams on earth 
beside.” 

Charley felt a thrill of excitement at the mention 
of the trip, and he and Frank wondered very much 
who this critical “ friend ” of Pinky’s might be, and 
it must be admitted that Charley felt a twinge of 
jealousy, but it soon passed out of his head in the 
bustle of preparation, for it was already the eve of 
the important tenth. 

** Charley,” said Frank, that evening, as they sat 
beneath the avenue trees which they had been deco- 
rating, “there goes Morton. Doesn’t he look sulky? 
1 wish to goodness that we could invent some plan of 
keeping him from the festival to-morrow, There’s 
sure to be a fuss if he goes there. He mustn't get 
there.” 

““ What can we do to prevent him!” asked 
Charley. 

“Lock him in the stable or wood-house,” sug- 
gested Frank. 

“ It wouldn’t do,” saidCharley. ‘ Hoe would kick 
and bawl so that they would hear him; besides, he 
has always some of his crowd along with him.” 

“ Well, get him into a row with the village boys 
so that he’ll get his head broke or his eyes blacked.”’ 

“No, he’s too cunning and cowardly for that. It 
won't do,” said Charley, reflectively, and Frank 
scratched his curly head and slapped his feet to- 
gether with impatience. 

“ Well, Charley,” he cried, *‘ something must be 
done; we ought to tie a stone round his neck and 
throw him into the river,” 

“ Why, you ferocious, murderous Frank!” laughed 
Charley. “Do you want to get hung up among the 
Chinese lanterns ?” 

‘** Well, propose something: better, if you don’t like 
my way.” 

“ Doesn’t Larry go tothe village to-night ?” asked 
Charley. 

“ Yes—there he comes. What about him ?” 

“ Couldn’t he stop at the druggist’s and buy us a 
few nutgalls and some copperas ?” asked Charley, 
mysteriously—conspirators always suggest their 
villanies in questions, perhaps because it is the 
quickest way of gaining the acquiescence of others. 

“ Yes,’’ said Frank; “but what has that to do with 
Mat Morton?” 

** Gallic acid turns iron black, doesn’t it ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Chemist.” 

“ Copperas is sulphate of iron, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Chemist.”” 

*Nutgalls contain the acid and tannin, which, 
combined with the sulphate of iron form ink, don’t 
they ?’ 

“Yes, Mr. Chemist; do you mean to go into the 
ink business ?”’ asked Frank, wondering at Charley’s 
drift. 

‘* For once,” answered Mr. Chemist. “I mean to 
change Mr. Morton’s complexion. He shan’t spoil 
the festival !”” 

“ How?” eried Frank, looking at his companion 
in astonishment. 

“We will rub the powdered copperas into one of 
our towels ; we will infuse the nutgalls in our water- 
jug, and strain off the liquid. Do you understand ?” 

* Yes, yes!” cried Frank, with mischief sparkling 
in his eyes. “Go on, Charley!” 

“ Then we will change our jug and the towel for 
his. As soon as he washes himself in the water and 
dries himself with the towel he won’t feel at all like 
going to a festival ; he’ll be an Ethiopiau.” 

Frank rolled on the grass and kicked his heels in 
the air with delight at this “‘ dark” scheme, but as the 
vehicle under the guidance of Larry approached he 
sprang up to order the purchase of the articles. 

**Can we trust Larry ?” he said, 

‘*Yes. He hates Morton as heartily as we do.” 

The order for the nutgalls and copperas was given, 
and Larry drove on. 

“You're a jolly plotter, Charley,” cried Frank, 
laughing, as they went towards the institute. “ You 
should be appointed chemist extraordinary to the 
King of Congo, You could keep the complexion of 
his subjects in repair, But Mat’s room-mate’s not a 
bad sort of a fellow; how about him?” 








** There will be no copperas on his towel, and the 
infusion will not hurt him,” answered Charley. 

It must be said in Charley’s favour that he felt 
some compunction at playiug this cruel trick, but he 
stilled his conscience by the thought that he was 
acting in self-defence, only saving himself from in- 
sult before Pinky, which would be sure to occur if 
Mat Morton were left at large. 





CHAPTER XVII. 

THE momentous tenth dawned bright and bean 
tiful, and the boys knew by the light breeze that 
swung the Chinese lanterns and festoons that it 
would be a fine day for sailing. 

Breakfast was slighted in their hasteto reach the 
river to get the “Pinky Weldon” afloat and de- 
corated, for it had been arranged that they should 
accompany Mr, Weston to the station to welcome 
their friends, and they wished to leave the little ves- 
sel in readiness. 

So it was got out and decorated with the pink flag 
anda whole signal code beside, and anchored at a 
bend of the stream in sight of the carriage road 
where it would burst upon the eyes of the visitors 
in all its saucy beauty, and then the two young mari- 
ners with many an admiring, lingering look behind 
went to enrol themselves in the reception committee. 

On their way they met Mat Morton and a couple 
of his companions, who scowled at them darkly. 

“* He’ll look blacker than that before the holiday’s 
over. Won’t he, Charley?” said Frank, nudging 
his companion as he passed. 

‘“ Mat’s very neat and proud of his good looks. It’s 
almost a pity,” said Charley. 

* Pity a snake!” cried Frank. ‘*Come on and 
don’t get soft. Does he pity you when he can play 
you a trick?” 

When Larry and Mr. Weston were ready to start 
the boys had to be called several times before they 
appeared, and then Frank was laughing mischieyously 
and Charley looked guilty and confused. 

Some joke between themselves the master thought. 

They had not long to wait at the station when the 
great iron racer came roaring and puffing up, and the 
next moment Frank was clasped in his mother’s arms 
and Charley was nervelessly shaking hands with Mr. 
Weldon and Pinky. 

The “friend” that Pinky had promised to bring 
came in the form of a beautiful young girl, as beauti- 
ful as Pinky, though in a different style. 

Frank’s admiration and Charley’s satisfaction were 
shown in their manner, but a very large bullet seemed 
to go with a thud into each of their hearts when 
Pinky introduced her fair friend as Miss Lillie Mor- 
ton, the sister of their schoolmate. 

The vision of Mat’s black face rose up before them 
and caused their own to turn very white, 

“ Ah! you may well look abashed,” said Pinky, 
severely shaking her finger at them. ‘“ Matthew told 
Lillie in his letters about your quarrels, and what 
disagreeable persons you were with your endless 
warfare. Forshame. Lillie and I are classmates 
now, and we never quarrel, and we will not allow 
our brothers to. We have come as peace commis- 
sioners,” etc., etc., all the way to the carriages. 

But neither of our young gentlemen heard much 
of this harangue, They were both covered with con- 
fusion at thoughts of their plot, and filled with 
schemes of how to get outof it, Frank’s compunc- 
tion sprang not from his pity for Mat himself but his 
admiration of Mat’s sister. 

Charley’s sense of justice was stronger than 
Frank's, but it would have slumbered only for his 
fear of offending Pinky. Like all repentant plotters, 
men or boys, each began to clear himself to his own 
conscience and cast the blame on his accomplice. 
These uneasy thoughts soon burst into words. 

‘‘ It was a mean trick, Charley,” whispered Frank. 

** Who forced me to do it ?” answered Charley. 

“ You suggested it,” whispered the one. 

“ Who suggested the suggestion?” asked the other. 

* You laid the plot.” 

“You bought the materials.” 

Then suddenly both offered to go ahead and pre- 
pare Mat for his sister's arrival (they thought they 
might prevent the catastrophe by that means), but 
none of the party of visitors would hear of it, it 
would be sucha surprise for Lillie to arrive without 
Mat’s knowledge. 

“ Pleasant indeed!” groaned the two conscience- 
stricked conspirators as they were bundled into their 
seats under guard, about as unhappy a pair of youths 
as ever passed a holiday. 

The pleasure of the drive from which they had ex- 
pected so much was gone, the sunlight and the fields 
and flowers had lost their beauty, all was unhappiness 
and apprehension. Frank’s gaiety was clouded, and 
Charley Gale was as gloomy asa prisoner. Pinky’s 
raillery cut them like knives and every laughivg 
glance of Lillie Morton was a reproach. 

When they reached the bend from which they ex- 
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ected to see the boat Frank turned to point her out» 
Pat, to the astonishment of himself and Charley, not 
a flag of all the display they had seen on their pas- 
sage dow. was visible above the shore line. 

“Some of the feilows must have moved her, or she 
has dragged anchor and drifted,” said Frank to 
Charley. 

“Tt’s a trick of Morton's,” whispered Charley, 
viciously ; and Frank was silent, for the eyes of 
Morton’s sister were on him. She had splendid 
eyes. 

Oh, how exciting it was as they dashed up the 
garlanded drive of the institute, with flags, and 
Chinese lanterns, and boys’ hats waving among the 
trees! and how anxious became Frank and Charley 
as they saw Lillie Morton watching out to catch 
sight of her brother amid the cheering throng! and 
how difficult it was for Frank, with all his fears, to 
keep from laughing at thoughts of the probable end 
of all her great expectations! 

Mat was nowhere to be seen. He was always a 
little dilatory, Frank explained to Pinky ; or per- 
haps, because they were not very good friends, he 
wouldn’t grace the welcome with his presence. 
Charley observed the silence of despafr. 

At last, when they were safely landed on the 
piazza, answering the welcomes of Mrs. Weston, 
and Lillie was hiding behind Pinky and keeping her 
eye out for her brother, the bombshell burst. 

With a wild roar, a half-dressed figure rushed 
down the staircase and burst into the middle of the 
throng. It was startling, Everybody at first sight 
thought it was a chimpanzee ora gorilla that had 
stolen some of the boys’ clothes, but the first words 
it spoke proved it to be Mat Morton. 

He presented a ludicrous spectacle, 

Tn his hand he waved a black towel, from his 
cheeks and chin dripped a sable fluid that stained his 
clothing, every prominent portion of his face was 
shining jet ; in the hollows of his eyes, where the 
copperaa had not touched, were two white ovals that 
looked like immense spectacles, and his neck re- 
sembled a piece of striped shirting. 

The old folks cried aloud with astonishment, Lillie 
and Pinky screamed, Mat roared, and the crowd of 
pupils laughed. How could they help it? Theonly 
two seemingly unmoved were the ones most moved 
—Charley and Frank. The enormity of their crime 
had paralyzed and struck them dumb, It needed 
not Mat’s wild accusation to point them out as the 
culprits; Their own manner betrayed them. 

Lillie Morton ran forward and caught her brother 
by the inky hands, ruining her gloves in the act. 

“Oh, Matthew!” she said, with tears in her eyes ; 
“ how little I expected to see you thus !” 

Pinky passed by the two guilty ones, and ruined 
her gloves from sympathy. 

“ It’s a cruel, cruel trick !” she said, clasping Mat's 
black hands, ‘I never thought my brother could 
be guilty of the like.” 

That was hot shot for the culprits, and Mat Mor- 
ton, angered by his sister’s presence, and finding 
sympathy so plentiful, roared revengefally; but just 
at this time two of the Weldon & Gale Boat Club 
came rushing up breathlessly, exclaiming : 


“ Oh, Frank! oh, Charley! The‘ Pinky Weldon’s’ |" 


sunk !” 

** What 2” cried a dozen voices in a breath, 

“ She's sunk !” repeated the messengers of disaster 
together. “ Louie, the Frenchman, says Mat Morton 
did it. He hooked one of the boots, and went out 
and stove her with the anchor-stone! She’s at the 
bottom of the river.” 

The shame and anger now changed parties. 
Charley and Frank forgot their own guilt at this 
outrage, and their rage was ungovernable. Cries of 
blame and execration arose on every side. Mat 
Morton’s paleness was hidden by the ink, but his 
guilty fear was shown in his endeavour to rush up- 
stairs, 

Mr. Weston laid his hand upon his shoulder, and 
held him trembling ridiculously before the offended 
crowd. When the master spoke his tone was mild 
from respect for the relatives of the parties present. 

“This is an unhappy affair,” he said ; “ but I am 
relieved to think that our kind visitors, who came 
expecting pleasure to find such discord, are aware 
that this quarrel was brought from London, I re- 
quested you to drop it, and relied upon your pro- 
mise that you had done so. You have deceived me, 
and marred your own enjoyment, and brought pun- 
ishment on yourselves by so doing. You have been 
caught in your own traps—your spite has recoiled 
upon yourselves. I believe each party, Master Mor- 
ton and Masters Weldon and Gale, has been suffi- 
ciently punished without any farther reprimand 
from me. We must try and cure the evil done ou 
both sides, Lemon juice will repair the one and a 
boat-maker the other, while I hope that the mortifi- 
cation of this scene will remedy this fretful desire for 

boys’ battles.” 


With this the master left his guests in charge of 
his wife, and hastened with an armful of lemons to 
endeavour to effect the recovery of Mat’s com- 
plexion. But his artfully modified little speech did 
not quell the feeling over the loss of the boat. A 
great many watery graves were projected for Mat 
Morton, and Charley Gale asserted that if he had the 
staining process to do again he would use something 
beyond the reach of lemon juice. 

He and Frank had to stand another mild lecture 
from Mr, and Mrs. Weldon, and some gentle upbraid- 
ing from Pinky, and Lillie Morton asked them 
sweetly to forgive Mat the loss of the boat, and pro- 
mised to make him have it raised and made as good 
as new. 

And Frank readily forgave Mat for his sister’s 
sake, and promised to be friends with him, and 
begged Lillie’s forgiveness in return, and when Mat 
appeared after a long time like a half-washed Ethiope 
trying to make up his dress for his discoloured com- 
plexion, the greeting between him and Frank and 
the two young ladies was very cordial, too cordial to 
please Charley Gale, who was left standing unnoticed 
for a moment, and when Pinky turned to call him up 
to reconciliation he had disappeared. 

The young peace commissioners were offended at 
this, and when, a short time afterward, Charley met 
Pinky and Mat and Frank and Lillie in the grounds, 
they passed him very coldly, Frank and Pinky 
merely speaking his name, and Mat and his sister 
not noticing him at all. 

This hurt his feelings very much, and the blood 
rushed warm to his cheeks as he passed on, mutter- 
ing to himself: 

“It serves me right. Why shouldn’t they slight 
me when I have stayed long enough to give them 
the chance ?” 

In that minute his resolve to fly was formed, and 
his only thought was how to take leave of his 
kind benefactors, Mr. and Mrs. Weldon. 

As for Pidky aud Frank, he thought from present 
appearances they would gladly get rid of him, and 
he would merely write them a note cancelling his 
promise, and bidding them the “good-bye” they 
seemed to covet, 

There was a pang accompanying this thought, but 
his wounded pride felta savage pleasure in tortur- 
ing itself. 

He must go this time. All the world should not 
keep him longer in this dependent state. He would 
win respect by his own exertions. 

He would write to Frank’s father and mother 
also. He would not run the risk of an interview. 
He could thank them again when he returned rich. 

Filled with these resolutions he retired to his 
room to write the farewell letters, but he had hardly 
seated himself when he heard his name called in 
different directions outside, and soon a rap came to 
the door, and a boy told him that Mr. Weldon 
wished to see him. 

He could not disobey the summons, and going 
down found the gentlemen and their wives and 
several other visitors seated in the parlour, through 
the open windows of which the young people were 
seen sporting on the level lawn. 

Mr, Weldon arose when he appeared, and led him 
outon the piazza, and away into one of the walks 
of the flower garden at the side. 

‘‘Charles,” he said, whenthey were outof sight, 
and nearly out of hearing of the merrymakers, 
“ Pinky tells me that you harbour unpleasant feel- 
ing about this quarrel, and that she fears you have 
designs of flying from our protection, and your own 
moody retiring from the sports seems to prove her 
right.” 

Charley made no answer, and the gentleman, lay- 
ing his hand on his shoulder in a kiudly manner, 
continued ; 

“You surely would not be so foolish, Charley, nor 
so ungrateful to your good friend Mr, Quillington, 
who has so generously left his own business to seek 
your interest.” 

‘* My interest?” said the boy. 

“Yours,” was the answer. ‘‘He had long ago 
reason to suspect from family resemblance and your 
position at Crittles’s that you were the lost child of 
an old friend and fellow collegian of his who is sup- 
posed to have been assassinated by one interested in 
his death and yours.”’ 

Charley Gale looked up with an exclamation of 
horror at the speaker. 

“ It is a wild tale of avarice and bloodshed,” con- 
tinued Mr. Weldon; “and under Providence Mr. Quil- 
lington cannot be too much praised for the manner 
in which he has followed the mystery to unravel- 
ment, His suspicions were strengthened by the 
story of your affair at Crittles’s and confirmed by the 
mention of his name in the stolen papers, and the 
recognition of Moggridge, the alligator hunter, by 
my servant, Jake.” 





“ Jake!’ exclaimed Charley, in astonishment, 











“Yes,” said Mr. Weldon, with a smile. “ You 
little thought when you were listening to the 
alligator story that terrified you so much that you 
were the infant hero yourself.” 

“Why was I not told at the time?” asked 
Charley. 

“ At first we did not know—and when we did you 
were in no state to listen to such frightful stories. 
But now that you are strong enough to make war 
and to think of striking for independence ’tis best 
you know what reasou there is that you should stay 
where you are. It may not be for long. I have 
been in communication with Mr. Quillington and 
will show you his letters with the full particulars of 
his search so far. All he fears now is that there 
will be difficulty in proving your identity in the 
absence of your father’s dying message, and the 
evidence of this Moggridge the convict, to whom, 
strangely enough, it was entrusted, But the matter 
is in good hands and Providence seems to favour 
your cause. Why else should it have directed you 
to Professor Quillington, a friend of your father’s, or 
to me, who knows your mother’s history, and have 
friends living next to the estates which rightly 
belong to you ?” 

The astonished boy would have assailed his friend 
with a multitude of questions but was hindered from 
doing so by the near approach of a laughing party 
of young people. 

“That will do at present,” said Mr. Weldon, “I 

do not wish to oppress you with such mystery. I 
have only told you this much to convince you*of the 
tie of interest that binds you to us—to show you 
what reason you have to be content and await de- 
velopments. I do not know the hour or moment 
that I shall receive a message from Quillington re- 
questing you to go to him. Be ready. But 
go now; join your comrades and enjoy yourself. 
Give up this squeamish idea that you are dependent 
on me ; when you are rich I shall demand payment of 
you to your heart’s content,” 
_ He shook his head and went away laughing in his 
jolly manner, and Charley stood for a minute gazing 
after him in gratitude and admiration, but as the 
voices and laughter approached he hurried off to 
avoid the gay company. He was too full of thought 
for amusement. He was spited at the pleasure 
makers for interrupting a conversation so full of in- 
terest to him—he had so much to ask and so much 
to tell. 

Before he could turn off the path on which he was 
he heard the quick tread of light feet behind him, 
and at the same time the voices of Frank and Pinky 
called his name. He turned his head and saw Mat 
Morton, and Pinky, and Lillie and Frank running 
hand in haud toward him with laughing faces. 
With this new light on his fortunes he could almost 
have borne Mat Morton’s company at a civil distance, 
but to see him clasping the hand of Pinky was too 
much, and the sensitive Charles turned and scudded 
off as if they had been four wild beasts rushing down 
to tear him limb from limb. He never stopped until 
he had reached the very border of the school farm, 
and taken shelter from the sun in a little grove 
through which a creek ran murmuring. Here ho 
threw himself on the grass, and indulged in some of 
the unreasonable and uncharitable reflections natural 
to poor humanity. 

“Yes,” he said, “they wish my company now, 
when they know my prospects. They can put up 
with me when I am no longer likely to be a dependent 
on them. It’s mean! It seems natural enough in 
Morton and his sister, but in Frank and Pinky—I 
could not have believed it. It is natural enough for 
Frank to take a liking to so pretty a girl as Lillie 
Morton—but that Pinky should prefer Mat Morton to 
me! Pshaw! When I am rich it will be different, 
when I have my own estates, and my servants and 
my horses,and my bank accounts, they will probably 
condescend to look upon me as an equal, I wish 
that time were come—that this difficulty of proving 
identity were conquered.” 

Then sadder ideas of his mother and his murdered 
father filled his mind, but they fled as he heard a 
swell of the distant merriment from which his 
wounded pride had banished him, and his yearnings 
for wealth and position came back. 

“I wish Quillington’s message would come,” he 
said, “I wish this Moggridge could he caught.” 

(To be continued.) 











Ar Constantinople a number of old rusted hele 
mets deposited in the Church of St. Irene were 
lately sold to a Jew as old iron, at about 12c. or 
15c. the pound. There were about 600. The pur- 
chaser commenced cleaning them, and then dis- 
covered that they were of fine steel, and adorned 
with Arabic inscriptions, showing that they dated 
from very ancient times. He began by selling them 
at 20 piastres (25 centimes each) the piece, then 30, 
40, and even 50, until at last an Armenian bought 
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up all that were lett at 22f. 50c. each,and put them 
up to sale in the bazaars. ‘The government has re- 
purchased them at from 2l..to 3). apiece. | 


MARRIED IN MASK. 


e~.--——_ 
CHAPTER XIII. 
Freedom has a thousand charms to show, 
That.slaves, howe’er contented, vever know. 








Cowper: 

A: MONK, ora person who,appeared.to be of a re- 
ligious order from his;garb, soonaccosted the “major 
and gave him the initiatory eigual. The »talismanic 
words were exchanged iu a whisper,,and.a , stiletto 
was thrust.seoretly up; the officer's \sleeve, leaving 
the handle in his-hand. It. was,most adroitly done. 
A stranger within the distance of twenty feet would) 
bardly Lave detected it if on the alert. 

* How much shall I pay you for the atiletée?”’:in- 
quired the officer, producing his, purse. 

“ Heaven forbid !” said the, monk, witha ,emile, as 
if the officer, was jesting, .and then walked rapidly 


away. 

But the Englishman observedithat the ,mouk bad 
keenly scrutinized him during this ‘ brief interview, 
as if it- were necessary) that the aew face should. not 
,be forgotten. 

Convinced that a formidable and wide-spread :con- 
spiracy was indeed organized under the:wery .eyes:of! 
ithe vigilant, Austrian, police, he walked on, éeeling! 
(bimself more,and more ipterestedjat every step. 

It. was.e.novel, and strange.copaciousness toawake 
tothe fact that.-he .wassurrounded by.secret and un- 
Anown frieads,; who would sell their:lives to help him 
Stany moment, Howextensive was the secret cabal 
and when would they strika.at Austria? 

Pondering this mysterious affair, and: wondering 
what scenes and duties awaited him when he should 
de summoned before the secret or central couneil of 

the «rder, he walked on. toward. theeanal. Reaching 
the water's edge, he beckoned to .a .gondelier, .and 
was soon gliding swiftly toward his . temporary | re- 
sidenge, 

The canal was.alive with gondolas, and :onee: or 
twice he. passed parties of Hnglish gentlemen and 
ladies gliding away to their destination, 

When he landed before the ancient palace, «where 
he and his party had chartered nearly every apart- 
ment for 1i:emselves, he chanced to Jook back .along 
the canalazzo, and sawa gondola following sapidly 
in the wake of, the boat he had just abandoned. ‘He 
saw that it.contained one of the prominent nobles. of 
Venice who. had been pointed out to him.as.a person 
of great wealth. He :was elegantly attired, and 
landed at the foot of the very flight of stone steps up 
which the officer had just. ascended, 

A strange euriosity to test this superb-looking 
noble possessed him. He sauntered along the canal 
until the stranger had approached near to him, and 
then, turning slowly, with his hand upon bis heart, 
wassurprised to discover thatthe Venetian noble was 
at that instant giving him the same signal. He 
dropped his.own band, and awaited the result. To 
the initiatory words he responded, slowly : 

““Setto piombi.” 

Instantly the stranger responded: 

“ Rivo.alto.” 

“ Command me, brother, to death,” said ‘the -offi- 
cer, 

“T followed you, Major Laurens, as -rapidly-as ‘I 
dared. I know you, and welcome -you'to the cause 
of Venice. But come this way quickly with -me. 
Orders are issued for your arrest. No matter how 
I learned. -Follow me-without-a word, and'I may 
save you.” 

How quickly knowledge seemed to travel among 
the initiated! Of quick and-prompt-action in an 
emergency, he followed the noble jutoa eate—one 
of these narrow alleys, paved -with marble slabs, 
which run through Venice. 

Scarcely ‘had the two disappeared ‘behind the 
buildings when a party of Austrian police glided 
into sight, They passed the landing and sought 
some ether destination. ‘They had been put upon-a 
false scent by a gondolier, The object of their pur- 
suit was at that moment entering the rear of a fine 
palace, accompanied by its owner. 

“You are safe! But you must disguise -yourself 
and leave the city foratime. These dogs are keen 
of scent, and the-word has been given tuat you are 
the colonel of a secret regiment. I know not how. 
It is:mysterious as death. ‘lo.a regiment you were 
assigned before you took the oath. There is 
treachery to Venice in our midst, else this could 
never have reached their ears. Come in, brave 
champion of.an oppressed and suffering people. For 
the moment you are safe, bat you; must disguise 
yourself in my apartments, I will provide everything 
Then you will have to assume the place. of one of 
our people, and guide a gondola on the canalazzo. 
Are you.expert with the oar?” 





“Bred toit like asailor}" «was the reply, as he-passed 
up some marble steps into the private residence of 
his rescuer. Heyhad escaped the torture of the rack 
by a mere ‘hair's’ breadth. 

7 * “ * * 


A lady rebed in »pure white Yooked. out: from: a 
balcony upon ‘the canalazao. ‘The moon. made a 
pathway of light along the water,,and in that silver 
pathway lay revealed»a.gondola at rest. 'Parther 
away the lightof lamps flashed from palace windows, 
and still ‘farther in ‘the distance -was a‘ building 
brilliantly illuminated, -where..a grand: ball was in 
“progress, given by officers of the Austrian forces to 
such of the recreant Venetians-as willingly-wore the 
chains of their despotism. Exquisite strains -of 


+ music came at intervals from the dancing+hall.as the 


owaltz went on; now dying almost into, silence, -and 
again welling ‘louder over the silent city-as the 
faint breeze from the Adriatic freshened and :walted 
them onward. "Phe lady sat pensive-en‘the’ haleony 
and-alone. A white »rose: glimmered in the -rieh 
backward sweep of her/‘dark hair, and she eoked 
like.a watchful queen, proud and. yet touder, await- 
ing the arrival of her lord-and king, ‘She looked 
for a loitering gondola that «ae to' bring her; not-a 
richly robed and im g noble, but.onty.a‘simply 
clad gondolier, ‘She knew thatthe idol of her heart! 
was in danger and disguised. ‘Was not the-cabal of 
the Provediteri almost all-seeing arid omnipresent?) 


‘The new memberwas diligently soughtby the.poliee., 


Some traitor had betrayed a secret of the-order. ‘No 
one knew how, much had’been divulged; what-names| 
had been exposed, vor where -a-sudden ‘blow “enrigiat 
fall. Hence there was consternation-among ithe! 
chiefs of the desperate organization ; “but all ~were| 
under-such perfect self-control that the agony of ap-| 
prehension had no outward manifestation. ‘Seeret! 


«messengers had borne to-every section of Venice ‘the! 
-word of alarm tothe initiated,-ani all .were cautioned 


to arm secret}y,- either to Hie:desperately er to-dart, 
by good luck the stiletto’s» point into ‘the -still-un-| 
known traitor’s heart, 

The Proveditori: were not in despair. ‘It was by no, 
means certain that all was revealed. So eraftily had, 
they played the game of diamond cut diamoad-with 
the detective force of the city that seme of the trusted 
agents of the Austrians were undying ‘friends -of 
Venice. 

High in the confidence of the rulers of the ¢ity, they’ 
‘in secret gnashed their teeth on Austria, and kissed 
the hands of the chiefs of the Prevediteri, -and 
longed for vengeance upon ‘the: foreign usurpers. 

Seme-one or mere of these may' have been-close-at 
hand when the traitor’s lips opened. 

How willingly-would-euch ‘have stopped ‘the‘trai-| 
torous revelation close’ bebind ‘the utterance of the) 
Englishman’s-name aad-oath. 

It-would be sweet'thus ‘to sacrifice ‘life ‘to save 
the order that -watoched the ‘last eurbers of romney 
liberty. 

Two apprehensions beset the lady as she sat'there) 
alone. The life-of Venice, and the tife of-her lover,’ 
the gondolier, were in: peril, 

She was aroused from her painful reverie by ‘the 
appearance of a new'boat upon the scene. ‘It glided 
to the side of the silent gondola aud -communicated 
some intelligence, and then-passed on until it paused 
beneath her balcony. 

A well-known ‘figure stepped forth ‘into the-moon-| 
light and entered the palace. 

Alas ! it was not’ the disguised officer, '‘ but-only| 
Jacopo. 

In her eagerness she flew to-the stairs-and caught 
the aged servant by thearm. 

“Speak, for Heaven’s sake, speak! Is he still 
safe ?” j 

The answer chilled-her-blood. ‘Major Laurens was 
in an Austrian dungeon. They had penetrated his) 
disguise. 

“Is there proof against him ?” 

“Ay! plenty,’ was the response, ‘Plenty. ‘The 
Marquis of Ferrara was the traitor.” 

“ Did I not warn them ofthat family?” -exelaimed) 
the lady, in her agony, but-still-elinging to Jacopo’s' 
arm. for support. 

“ The family is still noble!” exclaimed ‘the-ser-' 
vant, triumphantly. 





“How? How? Oh! -my heart fs gasping in 
pain “ 

There was a ‘fierceness in ‘the old mati’s -re- 
sponse : 


“The marquis is-adead dog—destroyed at the 
half-bite. No one is harmed but Major Laurens-and 
the Angel of Venice?” 

**Do not keep me in agony ‘longer, Jacopo. “Has 
he been put to ‘ 

The words choked her. She-could-not speak. 

“He has been put to the torture—dreadful torture ; 
and: has come out like a lion, grand, glorious, worthy 
of Venice and of our confidence. But Rosa, ah! Rosa, 
the superb, that-noble girl, heard the marquis reveal 





‘the-name and oath of the Englishman, and before the 
trajtor could unbosom ' himself farther she passéd 
‘fromibehind the curtain of ‘her ‘father’s room ard 
stabbed him to the heart. ‘She‘has saved the Prove. 
pditori, ‘They brought ‘her, ‘in ‘their rage, to the 
Carceri, andetried ‘by every artifice and offers of 
wealth and power to induce her to confess ler know- 
“dedige of the cabal. ‘She was immoveable as a rock 
mountain. ' But when they gave the order to bring 
forward the torture by’ fire-she glanced for an instant 
at the jets of flame, and a shudder ran through her, 
Then, failing,on her ‘knees, she-prayed, and, rising 
like.a;trombling lily, as she -was, said, quickly : ‘No! 
no! Lam not equal'to' that, ‘That-would mako me 
frantic, and I: would have compet: T am ‘not equal 
tothe torture, but ‘Heaven knows I am equal to 
the:demands of Venice.’ She-snatehed the pistol of 
an Austrian officer from‘his belt, aud blew her brains 
-. _,Bhe foiled the tyrant, and sthe “Proveditori are 
safe. 

“Merciful Heaven'!"ex¢laimed the Jady,' “ she slew 
her awn father ?"’ 
“Ay!” was the servant's response, as ‘his eye 
kindled again. “She saved Venice aud she sayed 
u 


“Noble, noble girl! But tell me, ‘Jacopo, xbout 
bim. “(Willthey kilbhim?  ‘Will.they torture him 
again ?” 

* Be calm,” was: the authoritative response of the 
sgervant, “You are not-wont to‘lose your sélf con- 
etroliin-the agonies through whieliVenice is passing. 
| Bevealm, for there ismuch for you to do.’ I have orders 
{fer you, now.” 

«But, Jacopo, ft is myfirst.love—my ‘first dream ; 
and I have brought‘him to this. ‘I/have given! him 
to the torture. “His love'is true-even to death. ‘Oh! 
that: Lmightshare his agony. "It would soothe the 
anguish to’ know that I was near‘him, and that toge- 
ther we might breathe our last for Venice:”’ 

‘The veice-of Jacopo softened at this appeal. 

*Tidomot wonder that-you'love him. ‘He -was 
likea:saint--socalm,.so manly under the prick of 
the fire-jets. Theve'Leould not*help him. "But, first, 
when he»was stretching on the-rack, as ‘I drew his 
arm/from-under‘him,'I -whispered. to ‘him“to moan 
heavily. after the third strain on the pulley. He glanced 
quickly in my-eyes, and’l’ believe ‘knew me, ‘for’he 
obeyed and moaned-as"I had ordered him. ‘He 
suffered little at my hands, rest assured. ‘They or- 
dered him out, at ‘his apparent suffering, hoping he 
would confess. ‘Bat-no;'he wes mute again; and 
they gave him the’fire-terture. Ah! ‘that was ter- 
rible; ‘for his pride and his soul seemed for an in- 
\stant tosuffer. ‘Sueha'terrible look swept across 
his fine face, Wowltoheaven’ he might ‘lead some 
of.eur people to’ battle, for the’ hatred of Austria -has 
entered into his soul,” 

‘She was very pale now; ‘but ‘her eyes gleamed 
‘like-stars'from ‘beneath her @atk eyelashes. 

“ Where is he now, Jacopo ?” 

“ They directed me’to place ‘him in thé ‘lower dun 
geon, and there*I ‘told ‘him ‘I -was the ‘friend of 
‘Venice, and had witnesset!hisoath. ‘He seemed ‘to 
be thrilled with jey'as:he leaned’ back in my arms 
faint and: digay ‘from: pain when he ‘learne!l how 
deeply we ghall‘be'in-ali their seerets, and how close 
we were to their infamous throats when,the hour’ for 
the last great straggle comes.” 

‘Willthey kill-him, Jacopo’? “Is there no’ hope?” 

‘The words were falteringly uttered, as she strug- 
gied to control the agony that pierced her very soul. 

Listens” he-said, * and 'I-will tell you my plan. 
That man is too powerful an auxiliary to ‘Venice ‘to 
-be stiffered to die. "We neéd-military leaders of skill 
and experience. He must’be-saved even at the risk 
of my lifeand ‘Antonio’s. ‘I shall drug ‘the “keepers 
and give hima stilettoandachance of escape. ‘It 
ean’be done. "Will'that-satisfy -you?” 

“Yes! yes! ‘Idcenow your power avd opportuni- 
ties. But is there time, Jacopo ?” 

* Plenty,” was thereply. “The superintendent 
told: me they should confine*him on bread and water 
fora ‘week béfore they ‘tried again to ‘force him to 
-betray his-associutes. ‘There is time to plan ‘it well. 
Are you satisfied ?” 

‘“T intrust his*life'to you, Jacopo. ‘You -will save 
him for my sake, as well as'for the city’s sake.” 

‘“T will; but come to the window. ‘Ihave many 
commands ‘for you ‘from = council. “Come.” 

ae ie . 


‘Venice was in-an ecstasy of ‘joy. ‘The fortunes of 
‘Italy had suddenly changed. “Lhe stipdlations of 
the treaty obliged Austria:to rélax her grasp upon 
the-“*Brite of ‘the Sea” ‘The thraldom of. ‘long, 
long years-was over, and ‘the ‘forces of the tyrant 
-were sullenly leaving the city. As the long array of 
Austrian troops were embarking for the north the 
euthusiasm of the people rose.to fever heat. Wild 
cheers of joy rolledaway over the city an’ the boom- 
ing of Italian cannon shook the air. Old men ran 





into each other’s arms and wept for joy. Young men 
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were nearly frantic with delight, running and cheer- 
ing everywhere, 

From every balcony and window the fair hands of 
women waved the banners of Venice and United 
Italy. Crowds of citizens were gathered before the 
prisons to witness the release and welcome to the 
sunlight the martyrs of Venice. Ah, the fearful 
auxiety of mothers and daughters gathered about 
those prison doors, 

Strong guards of Austtian-soldiers werestationed 
before the outlets of the @ungeons ‘to protect the 
exit of the jailers-and the:torturers‘who had served 
the Austrian secret police. “There was imminent 
danger that the excited populaeewould rend these 
agents of tyranny“to pieces, 

At length, amid ‘the»crash ‘of martial music and 
the shouts of the excited -people, a party of men 
issued from a prison, and were immediately encircled 
by the troops, who swept around them on every 
side. A wall of bayonets on every side protected 
this party, who were evidently disguised, and away 
they marched towards the canalagzo, guarded by the 
solid columns of the Austrians, 

Then a Venetian nobleman ‘appeared upon a 
balcony of ‘the prison and exhibited above his head 
@ bunch of keys. Thevyells of délight were fearful, 
and women, bursting into'tears,¢lung to their male 
companions, or ‘with 
their eyes upon \the great door of the prison. This 
door was at length ‘flung open,/and a crowd of men 
and women ‘rushed in, wwithshoutsof exultation, to 
the grand ‘hall, where'theyireceived from the hands 
of pbysicianmand: ‘the maimed end emaciated 
victims Of Awetren \° 





eager, yearning hearts, bent | 


before the fire of a coffee-house, and an Italian 
stranger bending over one of them and studying his 
features. 

“Strange, unaccountably strange, this resem- 
blance!” he muttered ‘to‘himself. ‘And yet they 
allisay the:boy’s »eyes are like:mine, Does nature, 
in her capricious mood, sometimes create in alien 
blood the strongest types of family likenesso#? Or 
heve I, in the wildness of youth, been father‘tow 
child audmevertknuown it ?” 

Ruffidi theut ‘lower and examined every minute 
detail dfBani'sihandsome face. At lengththe-arese! 
from thestully.éf ‘the boy’s countenance anil »paceil| 
the yeom-in \meilitation. Finalky he ) id “before. 
his @rudk »aud \the mysterious green ‘bag he (hail 


‘Sif ‘the young’ rasedlihas Italian blood iniliis-wéins| 
the veontents of thatrgreen bag will -suré}ysmake iit’ 
matiifest, ‘Iewillitry/him ere long.” 

Winally ithe :proprictor of the coffee-house reap- 

, accom by aservant. A few words iin 
Itedlian;passed between Ruffini and his hest,aniten 
the!latter broughthiim a bottle of wine, whitelthe:two 
Gvatik-together. Bans aid for ane — pe, 
trechildren, nctifging them that the time come 
for ttheir t ° } 
Banvagain tookmp'the little girl in his sarms, ‘anil! 
ieved'fram the responsibiltydf rcarrying, 
oweveitiedftthe *trudk by the servant, who aided. 
Rifini fin *thatstadk. The mysterious ygreen 
iesing essigued'to'thecustody of Pup, be ‘took it \in 
‘hiswrmemndl fdllowell the party as they went out 


: ‘iuito’the:strest. “They were all sow under the 
despotism : erservant who led them ‘through the 
Poor, ghastly, fedblesufferers were tenderly borne. |*bright,edld:mording'back toward the:river they had 


out on litters-to the-opensiir, antl wild:shouts of joy. 
rang over fhe-miultitute, i 
the hands of the martyrs of Ttaly. 

Other prisoners, 
seized byt 
upon the shoulders @f “tie citizens, «and mearly 
smothered with caresses before they reachéds *place'| 


of safety. 
Hush! A litter ‘was ‘the | @mpon 
‘etranger in Wonice, , 
a figure 


@trong cand uptight .stil]l, were 
omen, and ‘berneout | 


which sat, upright, but pale, = 
and beside him was seated, to support’him, 

well known to the citizens, but believed long since 
to have been numbered among the dead. His garb 
~was'that of a jailer, but his ‘heatl was uncovered. | 

‘Phe instant ‘the amazed ‘spectators recognized ' 
‘aim the wildest:ertthusiasm ran over the piazza. | 

“Praucesco Carmagnolia'!” ‘they shouted, ‘“ The | 
chief of the Proveditori! the lost captain. df Venice! | 
¢the‘terror of Austria! “A nifracte! a miradle!~ “Tho! 
dead ‘has come'to life!” | 

It -was ‘indeet a'fact. “There sat the matcHless| 
sthemer, the greut chief whomdll Ttaly bélievell to| 
‘have'been assassinated ‘by the Austtinn detectives. | 

He had ‘barely ‘time, “after ‘the exit of his féllow 
jailers, onder guard, to: wash away the paint andfling | 
aside the false ‘hair, which revealeil the idalizell chief 
and founder of the Proveditori, 

He ‘had ‘lived ‘in an Austrian ‘prison ‘the half of 
every day’ for ‘years to conceal himself aud learn the | 
State secrets'of the enemy. 

In his ‘stdlen-visits ‘to’the'light of day be‘had or. 
‘ganized and rulett the nrost powerfdl autl crafty cabal 
thatever plotted the ‘rescue ‘and firected the move- 
ments of tle arniies of Italy. “Ndbilescrowtled to do 
him honour, but he pointed to his pale companion 
and exclaimed: 

“Shout for the'brave stranger ‘who came’to the 
aid of a strange land and:a’strange people, antl fal- 
tered not when ‘the ‘torture sought ‘to wring from 
him the cherished secrets of*the ‘Proveditori:” 

Wilt were the shouts "that wert up for the tor- 
‘tured officer, and amid the exultation of ‘the people 
and the booming of cannon ‘the litter-moved away, 
escorted ‘hy nobles. 

They bore him to a gontidla andplace®’him npon 
‘the softest of couches, and ‘beside him,-when the 
curtains were drawn together, the most ‘beautiful 
‘woman in Venice kneeled in tentlerness, and,-wreath- 
ing her arms about liim, whispered: 

“TLitked tothe heart‘of my country ‘by sacrifice, 
and king of my heart ‘by undying devotion, you own 
forever my worship and reverence; “and Jacopo, the 
chiéf 6f the’ Proveditori, shall be to you a’ brovher-in- 
faw, whose'love will be second onty to mine.” 

“Ah, sweetest,” murowred the pale victim of 
tyranny, “I am repaid ‘for dll my suffering in your 
faresses, and the troubles df Venice ‘have disap- 
‘peared as ‘la neve al sol si disigilla’” ‘(the svow in 
the glance of the sun). 


¢ CHAPTER XTV. 
From our own selves our joys must flow, 
‘And that dear hut—our home. Cotton. 
THE curtain falls upon Venetian scenes .and in- 
triguer. “The years have fled and the scene is. now 


Ueft-an ‘hour: 
‘After watious tur windings they camo in. 
in, but much farther down the‘ 


stream than the point at which they had landed from 


: ‘béforem mow «6f ‘houses “which 
iHevieed cont upon the dockeanilwtitpping, the servant 
rang a bell uta Goor!levél withite-street, An aged 
woman in a shabby calico dr d-witha\b in 
her ‘hand:auswered the summons and admitted ‘the 
partyafter a brief parley-with‘the servant. The hall 
was cold and dark, andan odour of cooking filled 
it. 

She conducted her new lodgers into aroom which 
looked out upon‘the wharf aud river, and here they) 
‘deposited the baggage and the little girl upon a floor; 
which was not carpeted but clean. 

"There was.a fireplace in the room, but no furniture. 
‘In‘one'corner was a wootlen sinkfor washing dishes, 
with a faucet above it running a small stream of 
water to keep it'from'freezing until the new tenants 
‘shoultl get a etovein operation. The windows were 
white with frost, and an airof desolation enveloped 
‘the place'in the view of Ruffini. But ‘to the three 
children who bad lived under the wharf it seemed 
like a paradise.of a home they had come to. Then 
the woman opened the door inthe rear aud said: 

‘* Here is the room he said you woald occupy, sir, 
‘while the children would live in the front.” 

“Very, good,” said Ruffini, looking into the adjoin- 
‘ing‘apartment while the children peered in also. 
* There is astove-pipe hdle and a chimney. That 
will do'splendidly. I-will put my stove in the ‘front 
room, and the pipe will be long enough to heat my 
room. Now, Pup, your busivesswill ‘be to make the 
fire in‘the stove and do cooking while’Sam and I go 
out to work forthe ‘family. You will ‘have ‘to take 
care also of the little girl.” 

'The‘eyes of'Pap dilated. 

‘A real stove, sir, witha coal fire into it?” 

“Certainly,” was the response. ‘ A stove without 
a fire would be of little.acvount such weather as this. 
But do you think you could cook, Pup?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy, ‘with enthusiasm. “T 
maile a stove once out df au oll milk can, and I 
cooked first rate.” 

The woman todked in amazement at ‘the ragged 
youth who announced this wonderful method of cuok- 





ing. 

“Oh! but I did, ma’am, And'T didn’t have nuthin’ 
but straw and hay for wood nuth’er.” 

Ruffini made a warning sign with his hand to Pup 
not to be so communicative regarding his past life, 
and ‘to make the admouition ‘more éffectual crossed 
over to the lad and whispered: 

“Keep dark about your past life. It will do you 
nothing but harm among these people.” 

The boy took the admonition in good part, and 
dropped again into the background with a sly wink 
at Sam, who stood holding the little girl up so that 
she could look also into the backroom. 

“Well, my good woman,” said Ruffini, after a 
therough inspection of the apartments, which were 
bot,» devoid of farniture, “ Tiese two rooms suit 
my purpose, and here is the rent for them for one 





London, with three unfortunate ¢hildren sleeping 


month in advance.” 





He opened his purse and paid her the money. 
Then he said: 

“ You may leave us in possession now.” 

The woman thanked him and immediately with- 
drew, for there was an irresistible air of authority 
about the stranger which indicated that it would be 
unwise to tarry on any pretence. ‘The servant wag 
then dismissed also, and rewarded for his services 
with a silver coin. He passed out, reiterating hig 
thanks in Italian, and Ruffini was left alone with the 
three children. 

The dark-eyed foreigner for a few moments sur- 
weyed his apartments, the children watching his 
wountenance. He seemed to form his plans with 
wapidity, for he turned towards the hall door aud 


cavtied in his hanil. jusaid 


“Wait for me. I will soon be back.” 
‘He passed quickly out, closing the door behind 


im, 

“ He’s jolly good, ain’t he?” said Pup. ‘ What's 
the:after now ?” 

“A stove, I think,” responded Sam, wrapping tho 
littlegirl’s blanket closer about her, and seating him- 
self upon the floor with Bessie in his lap. 

“Won't that be fine 2?” exclaimed Pup, gleefully, 


4**a stove with a fire init)” 


“ Yes,” said Bessieaud Sam, in unison. Then tho 
Hatter said: 
“ Look here, Pap, 'that:man:eaid to me on the ship 


bag'|'that we'd got to keepilatk’on our past life. He said 


we mustn’t stealayy:more,-but work like other folks 
and he’d help wsealong jin the world all he could. 
And | give himumy prouiise as how | would livea 
different life. Saud I mean to—that’s more. My 
word’s good—itiis!” 

“So is ming,” sdid Pup. “I give my promise to 
him too—I waritt steala pin now.” 

“TI won’t aseither,” aid Bessie, triumphantly, 
“with a very wague ‘idea of what she was pledging 
herself to aai@wwith aidetermined movement of her 
little head downward in emphasis. 

The boys jteyghed at this demonstration on the 
part of theirilittle:queen. 

The poorchild had never stolen a thing in her life. 
‘She had never had an opportunity. ‘I'he boys con- 
ducted ‘and monopolized all the forays which had 
supplied their larder under the wharf. While the 
boys speculated upon their future, and commented 
upon the mysterious friend who had come to‘their 
relief in the hour of their great calamity the little 
girl listened and applauded when any remark met 
her’‘comprehension and approval. 

At last their attentive ears caught the sounds:of 
Ruffiui’s return. 

He opened the ‘hall door, and at the same mo- 
ment they ‘heard the ‘rattle of a cart before ‘the 
house. 

Rising to their feet, the trio approached tlre ‘frust- 
covered window and endeavoured to peer out into 
the street, They could see nothing. The window 
glass was too frost covered. 

Then they approached ‘the door leading in ‘from 
the hall, and'there beheld ‘two stalwart men bear- 
ing in the great solace of the poor and the outcast— 
a stove. 

The children were wild with delight. They stool 
eagerly watching the men as they bore ‘the stove to 
its place, fitted the pipe into the chimney hole aud 
hammered away with their little hammers ‘to make 
all the joints fit closely. ‘There it stood at length, 
the beautiful thing, the object dearer to them than 
gold, silver or jewels—the cooking stove. 

They were almost breathless as the men placed a 
lighted paper ‘in it ‘to ‘see if ‘the draft was perfect. 
Yes! with a sudden, puff of smoke out through the 
door asa signal the paper ignited, and then with a 
roar the fire commenced to draw up through the pipe 
to the chimney. Bessie shouted with delizht because 
Sam applauded. She kuew that if he was satisfied 
everything was going on well. 

While this preliminary test was going on two other 
men entered the apartment with bundles of kindling 
wood,.and bearing between them a huge basket laden 
with coal. 

“Come here, Pup,” safd ‘Ruffini, “and watch 
these men so that you will know how to make a coal 
fire.” 

The ragged lad advanced and watched the process 
of building up a fire of kindling wood and coal, ‘He 
noted all the instructions regarding the movements 
of the dampers, and at length saw the bright flames 
leap up from the kindling. ‘ f 

Then came a pause in the proceedings, while the 
blaze was smothered under the coal poured into the 
stove. Would the bright, genial flame come no more 
in its beauty? 

A silence ensued among the men. Only the snap- 
ping asunder of coal was heard. But presently, 
slowly and surely the draft was gaining power, @ 
new roar was coming, and a greater energy was in 
the stove. Louder and louder grew the sounds of 
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the tire. Ali was right. A good tire was uncer way 
in the cold room, and the little homeless thieves and 
wanderers were homeless no more. 

The men all went away, and Ruffini stood watch- 
ing the joyous faces to which he had brought com- 
fort and shelter. Their manifest delight touched his 
heart, They walked round and round the stove, con- 
templating its wonderful details, and stretching out 
their hands to realize that it was indeed growing 
warmer and warmer every instant. 

“ Ain't it fine ?” said Pup. 

* It’s jolly!” responded Sam. 

‘It’s jolly!” said the little girl, in the vernacular 
of her ideal, who was holding her by the hand, so 
that her long dress would not trip her up. 

Then she held out her disconsolate little doll to 
warm it too. Ruffini, detecting the difficulties under 
which the poor child laboured in her locomotion, un- 
locked his trunk and produced a pair of scissors, with 
which |e soon cut away enough of her skirt to allow 
her to walk about. 

She seemed very happy now, and with new-found 
independence approached the frout of the stove and 
watched the miniature fiery particles as they dropped 
down iuto the ash-pan below. She was still wrapped 
in her blanket, and under it hugged her doll to her 
breast. 

* Now come with me,” said Ruffini to Pup, “and 
we will get farther supplies for our kitchen.” 

The boy followed him out into the street. Sam 
and Bessie sat down before the stove, and watched 
the progress of the warming of the apartment. The 
day was bitterly cold, and it required a long time to 
dissipate the chill of the room. At last, however, as 
the children chatted and watched the stove, a 
genial warmth stole over the apartment, and, for the 
first time during many mouths, the two were com- 
fortable. 

Sam answered Bessie’s questions abstractedly. A 
future was dancing up and down before him, all 
filled with bright images. Nicholas Rudd had 
aroused in the boy an honourable ambition. He too, 
poor, miserable, and at war with society, might be- 
come a merchant prince like the man who had dis- 
armed him by kindness. He was going at once into 
the employ of Nicholas Rudd, that superb-looking 
man who seemed to him so magnanimous. What 
faces and scenes awaited him in that man’s place of 
business? Would there be excitement and danger 
in his office of night-watchman? Would he there 
encounter at night any of the robber gang who had 
been his companions in Mag’s shanty? Hew should 


he deal with them if they interfered with his new | 


duties? Was he not to some extent still ia their 
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power? Would they permit him to be honest, even 
if his desire was powerful in that direction? 

These questions all arose in his mind as he sat 
upon the floor holding Bessie. 

He doubted not the firmness of his purpose to act 
in accordance with the wishes of Nicholas Rudd. 
But he saw that if chance led any of the robber 
gang to make a descent upon his employer's property 
there would be trouble for him, as the gang held him 
in their power. 

He was implicated with them in many transactions 
which they might divulge, and send him to prison if 
he thwarted them. 

How bitterly now he regretted that his past associa- 
tions had bound him to the robbers, 

He saw that they might ruin him even in the midst 
of the duties he meant to perform, and in the very 
path of preferment and honour Nicholas Rudd pro- 
posed to open to him. His past career seemed igno- 
ble, because so grand aman as his benefactor had 
set the seal of his disapproval upon it, 

He had not the moral sense to disapprove of bur- 
glary and theft, simply because his education had 
not taught him that the appropriation of other men’s 
property was wrong in itself. He knew nothing of 
Heaven or moral law. No teacher had impressed 
upon his mind these subjects. But two kind men, 
Ruffini and Rudd, had indicated their ideas that work 
was right and theft wrong. 

It was the morning light of truth breaking into a 
dark but generous soul. The boy turned to the light. 
It was still a faint light, but it was all he had, and it 
seemed to him to be beautiful and good. 

Perhaps when the full day of education, moral cul- 
ture and revealed religion burst upon him he would 
be as good and worthy as any who know the path of 
the right and walk in it. 

But his soul was dark and yet beautiful, 
a diamond imprisoned in the black earth, 

After a time fate might send the pure, sweet, clear 
waters washing over it, and then might it not sparkle 
as beautifully as any other diamond upun which the 
light is permitted to fall ? 

In the midst of his meditations Bessie clapped her 
hands and cried : 

“Oh,Sam! They’re coming. Hark!” 

The street door had been opened, and a strange 
din was audible. Presently the explanation was 
manifest. Ruffini and Pup entered, with their hands 
and arms full of iron kettles, tin pans, saucepans, and 
cups and saucers. All the utensils for cooking and 


It was 





eating seemed to have fallen into their possession, 
amd some of the tin articles had fallen upon the 
ffloor of the hall and caused the metallic din. 
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the bright articles shone like beautitu: treasures to 
the bewildered eyes of Bessie men entered from the 
street tugging in beds, tables, chairs, and washstands.. 
Ruffini had opened his purse liberally for everything 
that seemed to be essential for cheap but cleanly 
living. There would be no carpets upon the floor, 
but there would be comfortable beds, warmth and 
cooked food. Therein lay the great bulk of human 
happiness which can come from the material alone, 
It the household desired other happiness which per- 
tains to home, it resided in themselves and in their 
wills to develope it. Kindness, harmony, sympathy, 
love cannot be bought from the purse. They reside 
in the individual. 

And to these poor children, wanderers, thieves, 
outcasts had come a home. It seemed to them, as 
they stood bewildered in the midst of piles of furni- 
ture and utensils, like the work of enchantment.. 
But before another half-hour had passed Rufiini had 
the whole trio at work arranging and settling the 
details of the two apartments. His own room was 
arranged first. This was to be exclusively his own. 
Then the kitchen was adorned by two beds—one 
for Bessie, and one for the two boys. The children 
already felt like sovereigns just entering their king- 
doms for the first time. They looked at one another 
and laughed and chatted with the happiest of hearts 
beating within them, Oh, is there on the earth for 
the suffering poor sweeter words than these: 
Warmth, food, shelter ? 

Refined ladies and gentlemen, in your sumptuous 
abodes, have you ever realized what real suffering 
is? Have you known what the pangs of hunger are 
beyond the limit of one day? Have you ever, day 
after day, shivered in the wintry blast until it seemed 
as it the human system must perish in one instant 
more? Have you ever in the wintry storm wandered 
all night long without the faintest hope of a shelter ? 
Then and then alone can you comprehend the exqui- 
site joy of these three children in their rags as they 
looked about them and saw a red-hot stove, warm, 
comfortable beds, and the preparations for many com- 
ing days of cooked food — a shelter against the 
piercing blast. And do you realize that the priva- 
tions through which these three children have passed 
are by no means exaggerations of the sufferings and 
privations of hundreds of children in the metropolis 
every year? Turn sometimes in your hours of ease 
and leisure to the published statistics of the poor and 
their sufferings, and your fire will seem warmer to 
you, and your food sweeter, and your beds more luxu- 
rious. You will realize then the full import of the me- 
morable wordsthat you have the poor always with you. 





(To be continued) 
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THE FOOT TICKLER. 


BY THE AUTHOK OF 
“ Evelyn’s Plot,” “ Darcy’s Child,” “One Sparkle 
of Gold,” &c., Hc. 
—_—~>__—_ 
CHAPTER XLV. 
No vizor doth become black villany 
So well as soft and tender —_—- 
re. 

“ Ha, Mordant, my good fellow, welcome back to 
your native land,” exclaimed Lord Grantley Neville, 
as he encountered Celia Vyvian’s husband in St, 
James’s Street one lovely May afternoon, when the 
world of fashion was spreading like a hive of bees 
over all the haunts of the “ metropolis.” 

For time had gone on, running its steady course, 
and with the return of spring had reassembled most of 
the personages cx ted with Eustace Villiers: and 
his strange career in the great metropolis of our 
empire. 

“ Yes, we arrived en masse some few days ago,” 
returned Victor, “ But I daresay you have heard 
of the movements of some of our party from your 
brother, and need little information from me as to 
some of its more noted members,” 

Neville laughed rather constrainedly. 

“TI certainly did hear that Mrs. Mordant had 
rallied wonderfully, and that you had become most 
mysteriously acquainted with this new star of the 
firmament—the Maddolina, Is it to her you 
allude ?” 

“ Yes ; she has had wonderful influence over my 
wife’s shaken neryous system,” returned Victor. 
* And even now Celia can scarcely bear the idea of 
being separated from her, though, of course, it is 
impossible for her to remain with us during her 
engagement here, She will create a furore, I expect. 
Beautiful and gifted, and with such a remarkable 
fascination about her, 

“Did you ever hear her, Neville? but no, of 
Course, it is impossible. She only sang in St. Peters- 
burgh, I think, to replace that unfortunate Norma,” 
he went on, before Lord Grantley could reply. 

_ “Exactly so. It was there where the great sensa- 
tion was created,”’ returned Neville, quickly. 

“ However, we shall not have much time for sus- 
pense now,” he added, after a moment’s pause. “Is 
it not to-night that she makes her début?” 

“Yes. Of course you will be there?” 

Neville nodded assent. 

- And you and Mrs. Mordant, of course, will grace 
she triumph of your favourite ?” he said. 

“ Perhaps; but en Mufti, I think, Celia is not 
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disposed for regular season gaiety at present, and I 
think she will only be a spectator in a dark corner of 
the box, and even then shrouded in some disguising 
wraps. Have you seen your brother yet ?”’ he added, 
as he turned to leave the spot. 

* No, we are not such very close friends,” laughed 
Neville. ‘ Only the half blood, you know, and that 
makes some difference, I suppose; though I dare- 
say it is very much my own fault. Au revoir,” he 
added, nodding to his companion, and in a few more 
moments he was lost to view. 

“It is strange, very strange,”’ he muttered, as he 
went swiftly on. “Certainly she has kept her secret 
well, ay, and her power too. Fancy the proud 
heiress of the Rookery being drawn within the 
spells.” 

“ Humph,” was Victor’s reflection as he pursued 
his way to his own dwelling. ‘There was a de- 
cided embarrassment in his manner when he spoke 
of his brother and this lovely singer of ours. I 
believe little Barbara was right after all, and some 
tenderness exists between the marquis and the Mad- 
dolina, though Celia says it is always most stoutly 
denied by the girl herself. 

“ Well,” he added, with a deep sigh, ‘‘ Heaven 
knows it is nota thing to be coveted and prayed for, 
this fearful power of love, the mightiest engine that 
exists for joy or woe. Poor Celia, and my own 
lost precious one could indeed prove its fearful 
tyranny. And I, young asI am, I am weary of life, 
from the incessant struggle between the miserable 
past and the galling present. I would fain yield my- 
self up to my Irene’s memory, and yet itis a sin where 
Celia demands my gratitude and my care. Would 
that I had never seen her; would that I had never 
accepted this worthless wealth, that cannot bring 
happiness. I would forget ifI could in the toil of 
work, the anxiety of struggle for bread, rather than 
suffer in this monotonous ease, this valueless 
luxury.” 

He quickened his pace, as if to drown the train of 
thought that was A was painful for words. 

- * +. 


There was a crowded house that night which 
might well daunt a débutante. 

The sea of expectant faces, the glittering gaze of 
countless eyes, the serious, critical expression of 
the more severe judges who crowded the stage 
boxes and the front stalls, presented a dazzling con- 
fusion that was at once bewildering and flattering in 
the sensation it betrayed. 

And it was sma!l wonder that individuals were 
lost in the maze; more surprising perhaps that at- 
tention was directed toa figure which was indeed 





half concealed behind a pillar, and which, perhaps, 
was more remarked on that account from the pecn- 
liarity of the fitfuland uncertain appearance it pre- 
sented from time to time in the sudden movements 
that the various changes in the stage business seemed 
to produce. 

He was handsome and distinguished looking, and 
unknown to any of the habitués there. 

And yet something about him appeared rather to: 
indicate that he was more in place in such a scene 
than most strangers would have looked, 

There was an evident absence of any surprise or 
undue interest, save in the actual event of the night, 
and when there was leisure from that engrossing 
topic many glasses were levelled at the stranger, 
and whispers exchanged as to his identity. 

But who could bestow aught but a passing glance 
or word when the “ Maddelina” was in question ; 
when the wondrous voice, the exquisite beauty, and 
thrilling acting of the prima donna were so immea- 
surably beyond even the highest expectations 
raised? 

Thunders of applause, showers of bouquets, and 
the more flattering nods of the dilettante proved 
the success of the cantatrice to be more than com- 
plete. 

The scene wassimply unparalleled in the sober 
English land, and when the last act commenced the 
enthusiasm of the house was wound up to its very 
highest pitch. But even then there were those who 
watched the movements of the mysterious stranger 
with a spellbound interest. 

And, as a dénouement, as the idol approached and 
the figure emerged more completely from shadow 
than it had before chosen to do, there was a sup- 
pressed but inaudible shriek, then a confusion, in a 
curtained box which had appeared till now well 
nigh tenantless, 

“Some one has fainted,” was the whisper. 

It was perfectly true. 

Celia Mordant was being conveyed from the box 
in white insensibility, from which she only roused 
to givea piteous wailing. 

“Take me home. Do not leave me. Shelter me, 
Victor. Iam safe only with you,” came in heart- 
breaking accents from her lips. 

And as she was lifted into the carriage and 
cautiously conveyed home she still clung to her 
husband with the same terrified misery in her 
features. d 

“Do not leave me, shelter me, Victor !” 

Still the husband could but believe in the wild 
nervelessness that caused the alarm, 

“Tt was too much for you, but you must control 
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your self, my love. You are safe, and you should be 
hap py in my care and keeping.” 

She only pressed closer to him as he spoke. 

But the thought that breathed inaudibly from 
the lips was the despairing very wf ‘‘ Never more! 
never more!” 

And Victor dared not urge her farther, nor risk 
the fevering of her excitable.and shattered nerwes. 

The stranger.ingqmestion thad eft the house vere 
the conclusion of tthe Gast sact,vand jumped “into va 
cabriolet that wacin waitiggibytthecpavé. 

The tiger reetived noiimatractions:as he «took the 
reins, and drove rapidtyofinithe@irection of Kea- 
sington, in themmew quarter of which dt,stopped vat 
the gate of a pretty villa. 

The tenamt wef thecadb sprang vout, and softly 
enteredithe garden, fremeavhich hewas quick]y lost 
to sightan«the darkness. 

It wasseme:heurs ater wWhen‘the prima donna 
returned:to her home. 

And when she-entersdher pretty ‘dressingsreom, 
whieh was.impetfvatly lighted by soft lamps, her 
face -was rather weary ‘than .trimnpbant, and «he 
threwsheuself on a sola witha depp and exhausted 


Sigh. 

“ Tt\is all vempty. "vaio murmured. ““I 
have demain I this glare and noise.and 
homage. T weouild \fdin thave :home and peace-and 


love; but that :isimotifer ame. SNo, no ; the 
einger roust' fulfil \imer ‘mission, and then : ‘bo + 


aside fer ever.” 


“ Shall T-undresegeu mow?” tied her maid,tho. 


dooked:sleepy. auth etupdétietl byther watching. 
“No, I am steo lean sleep. Fetch my 
oir, and then tike marqy ithese trappings, and 
ire rest awhile, .asd-yamean go to bed: 

The behest wasaibayeil. 

‘The -emall figuee «vas sarrayed ‘in ‘its*becoming 
thengh careless wraps,-aaitl ithe servant retired, aad 
the'Maddolina wasalone. 

BShectesed her-eyeams 4fvto hut ont evan that 
subductglare‘thatseareslyrevested ithe objects in 
the apartment. 

But she wes not asleep, There was no relaxation 
of the beautiful features, and her limbs from timeto 
time moved rvstlessly on the couch. 

But, though waking, she was dreaming of the past, 
of a scene like the present, though in a distant land ; 
and ler senses were wrapped up, as it were, in dis- 
tant sights and sounds and voiees and memories. 
No wonder that she started like a galvanized auto- 
maton at the touch.that.raused her from her reverie. 
No wonder that her eyes opened and glared on the 
intruder-who interrupted-her solitude, and her, lips 
formed themselves in a powerless .and inaudible 
shriek. 

It was but one word that was pronounced: 

“Norma!” 

But the accents were:as the very note.of terror 
and alarm, and.these dark features were,connected 
with danger and crime. 

She sprang up, and wrested her hand from the 
clasp he had laid on her.arm. 

* Leave me, murderer, or I will summon help-and 
proclaim you-to the world,” she gasped, while ber 
dark eyes blazed angrily, and .her. spellbound steps 
were yet tending to the -bell that hung.in a distant 
corner of the room, 

“Husb, hush! do not make all these agreeable 
little performances in .private,” said Eustace Vil- 
liers, coolly, detainiyg her. ‘‘ Remember .there.are 
two to play the game.you threaten, and if you make 
one charge, I can answer it with another. How 
came you, my wife,.to steal from your dwelling in 


my absence, and, give me, every reason to suppose) 


you were dead? How came you to allow me to 
contract another marriage, which subjected me to 
crime and pevalties, in the belief of that death, and 
now to reappear under ,.a false name, doubtless 
spreading evil tales:and contracting sinful ties, as a 
free, unfettered woman? Letallithis.be understood, 
——? before you blaze up in such dramatic 
style 

She had listened calmly, ;as if .turned to istone 
by his very voice. 

But the tempest of indiguation and pride.and con- 
tempt that swept over her lovely features spoke 
more powerfully than words of her feeliugs.to that 
hated and cruel .man, 

“It is mockery—yes, mockery—to answer you,” 
she said, scornfully. “* When you had compassed, 
as you belicved, my. death .by ‘the slow torture that 
you knew so well to mask, I was rescued by a true 
and powerful friend, whom I will not expose to your 
subtle veugeance by breathing his name. And then, 
when after long and patient care. revived from the 
consequences of your cruelty, it was free for me to 
take my own course, and to conceal myself from 
your wicked plottings. Then, as to your marriage 
with that fair and hapless girl, was it for me to blight 
her spotless nawe, and claim you—the evil one—as 





my husband, when I had sworn never to acknowledge 
that name more ? No, no, no!” she said, vehemently. 
** When once the crime was committed I would not 
crush a pure, honourable girl by telling her she was 
not your wife,” 

“Oh, it is all very fine,” he said, contemptuously; 
“but in any case I certainly made my own markiby 
the arrangement, and that may induce me to forgive 
you, though I do not credit your false pretexts for, 
the breach of duty. And now I have-come to offer’ 
you,.to-night, an alternative of which, methinks, 
you @houldn’t complain. You must ignore the 
past insone way or another, and it is not yet quite 
decidedsin my mind which will suit me best. How- 
ever; wwvillso far consult your caprices as to lay 
themibéfore you, that you ‘may ‘know foravhat you’ 

wptepare,” he added, firmly. “‘Nay, you need’ 


may 
‘bnot give. terriGedygiances to your bell, for Icam-not 


heve.to-murder vyou, as you foolishly eall it,norito 
measures, save to warn “you of 


) takewny desperate 
/-whatiis atts in the ‘fature, to warn you that you must 


\consent:to'bewmywife de novo—that is, withoutany 
\réferance:to:the past, and as the commencement-of 
ea.mewveareer, which will be one of no ordinary and 
vbrilliant luxuryeant seplendonr. .Or else “you must 
kswear to me that wndermo circumstances whatever 
ewill yyou ygive one .bintdofith lisrities that at- 
stended ear former-life,and sits “connettion with our 





pyouthtal mistabes,“*hether on your part or on mine 


—abselute-silence, -teurember, till your dying day. 
iI domoteay,”*he-wvent on, “that I shall be able to 
give ‘you the-choice of ‘these two courses. But I 
vill Hearthieh you prefer, and, to save all farther 
recriminationasitiviolence, I think it may be as well: 
to confine ourséiwessto thiss#imple issue ; and, ere 
Jorg, I shall be able.to give:youmy ultimatum.as to 
what will be the course [shall \Gmally adopt.” 
Norma—as she may now. be:ealied—bad remained 

perfectly speechless and motionless during this 


{deliberately deliveredbarangue, Maen she'so quickhy’ 


anil ~yat so .suddemby werestell ther thand from his 
grasp that he-was completely ttaken “by «surprise by 
ithe action, and ere ike wwas cwware she shadgprung, 
‘like a Japwing, to’ thetbell,-andlaidsher *handwon the 
thandlewwith 1a firm:theugh silent 

“Now,” she said, calmly, “we speak on equal 
terms, Eustace Villiers. Owe movement on your 
part and I will bring instant help, and expose your 
Villany as it deserves, Nay,” she went on, “do 
not attempt either to deceive mor to threaten me. 
It is all past now, and your power is gone—yes, 
gone forever. I can guard against your .treathery, 
for I,bhave powerful though secret friends, »who 
have watch over your movements and your: plan- 
nings and plottings. And for cajolery or.for threats, 
they are equally powerless to move mv.to one: word 
or act that you would wring fram me. My reply.is 
soon given to your infamous ,proposals. .If..L.ever 
was your lawful wife, which you have .again-and 
.again denied, and which I do mot myselfifully credit, 
I shall simply insist on a separation, or have;you 
exposed as an intended murderer. Yes, Eustace 
‘Villiers, a murderer—and, it may be, in more than 
intention. It were, sperbaps, @ strange secret to 
ascertain the cause of the unhappy Irene’s.early fate, 
and I might ,give some hints. that would, .2aybe, 
rhelp to elucidate;it. And, for the rest, I sill neither 
give you the power you ask nor-will,[, promise.to 
hide your villany, though for the love I ence bore 
you I will not bring you to .a felon’s doom,,uniess 
you drive me to it as a necessity to protect niyself 
and other victims from your crimes. Now \do-you 
comprehend me, and will; you free me from, your de- 
tested presence?” 

Eustace had striven ‘hard, and not altogether 
without,success, to;preserve the impassibility of bis 
features as he jlistened to the girl’s haughty 
reply. 

But even jhe was, somasthes taken aback by the 
stern fortitude of the woman whom.he had hishasto 
moulded to his will, through .the passionate fire, of 
her. Southern nature and devotion to himself, 

He saw that.be was thoroughly unmasked now. 
There .was mo hope of recovering his power, 
whether|by threatening her into tears or working 
an ‘her love, 

It was simply a question of self-preservation,:and 
he was by no meas slow to bend where he saw 
that he could only eonquer by stooping. 

“Come then, Norma, let us part friends, at any 
rate, if you are so completely alienated from the love 
you once bore me,” he said. “ Remember that.I, too, 
have some power over you, and you must .come 
to some terms in the matter. It would somewhat 
damage your eareer were it once knuwn ‘that the 
wouderful Maddolina was the Norma of San Carles, 
and that the latter had been practising.a deceit. 
Why not be content to compromise the matter? 
Why not give me the promis» I demand, on condi- 
tion that I ask no more—trouble you no more ?” 





“Because I do not trust you,” she.said, ‘bitterly. 


“ Because I will not allow other women to be exposed 
to the torture you inflicted on me under that miser- 
able pretext of playful caprice, and then enforced by 
@ tyrant’s will. You shall be forced to abstain from 
such ‘villany| by fear, siace nothing more noble could 
rule your base nature. ‘Iwill promise nothing, save 
that Iwillmot entirely and absolutely ruin you; that 
so long asyyou/abstain‘from crime you shall be safe 
from the pumishmentofvthe past. That is all you 
will gain trom me,and wnless'you are wise enough 
not to provoke molfarther I shall be tempted even 
to retract \that:clemency.” 

It was stramge\to see that small creature pouring 
withering words .of or nd on one 
who had :wiélded so long absolute power by a fiendish 
veruelty dfwthieh few could have been capable. 

And yétihetnew full well that it was Siapeiens to 
‘contend ‘till \hie plans might be. rearranged, and hia 

her.«withifreshgand stronger webs 





Of hardened onsen’ wamsermpulous will. 

“ Be it so, then,” hovsaid. ““ You prefer that we 
should be#ees ; and itemay be that ~you -will find it 
eaéier'to. obey than *tolefy.me. Youshavew@heased 
pf cnc ae | tie ‘that could bind smettoyyou, 

ae cope eee for my /own@ileasure 
onder. well. may suitmetbest. ‘But, 
for-youngelf, Ivevediiil:bidyyou beware -éf tthe ‘ven- 
geanee Sfthim <pmithawve tthus proveked/and defied.” 

And beyemased fromttiee room witheadetk, amock- 
ing sneer omliiis haaitieome features thatcanere than 
enforced histttmenteniagwwords. 


egg agate ee wag 


Gtagtl aniline Dom: “Commer = ent is love 
Amt-itefaniiliareice wearies notever. Shélloy. 
en Surely no fresh 
strowble -daasdtaemed sya?” \sii “ord Grantley 
Nevillecas the “entered the «reom here the young 
singer wasaiwailigg diim-withttroubledeyes and a 
(paleriaeetthandee aves \wont *tovw ear. 
dxor-hautl fratitly, ° yet half shyly, 
in’ hiseattenttedypalm avith a lodkiof rélief that was 
more! ring’ bhanvwrords. 

“\Oh "Lord Grantley, -am Pbelieve far more weak 
and nerveless than I once was,” she replied, with a 
wan smile, “ But in truth there is more harm in the 
hidden treachery of that fearful.man than in the most 
open hostility that ‘could ‘bethreatered by others. 
And he was here last ‘night,:stealing in, as he was 
ever wont to ‘do, like:a saake, which you cannot 
trace nor keep out/in.its hidden ‘windings. He came 
to test me by fear and -by weak love, but I obeyed 
your warnings, aud wouldnot bind myself by either— 
no, not in spite.of every.indueement be could hold 
out.” 

He looked tenderly on her. 

“Sweet Norma,” he said, “how few -are' brave 
candogentle like you, the \idul -of ‘thonsants, and yet 
ifeminine:-and.submissive to.owe. “Ab, when willthe 
time come ‘that I »may'claim what you ‘have'let'me 
dareito hope will: one ‘dey ‘be amine, “your ‘heartand 
this dear hand!?” 

And be-clasped sthe small fimgers ‘he held ‘to his 
‘heart, and gazed tenderly though respectfully in‘her 
beautiful eyes. 

She did not resentthe biberty, though she drew her 
hand gently away, and her lids drooped over “her 
dazzling -eyes: ae 'if*to ‘ide'the tale'stre could not 
altogether crush back from their spealivg ligt. 

“No,'no. “Lhat-must be indeed ‘farvdistant, Lord 
Grantley,’ she: said, igatilly, “seven ‘if it can ‘ever 
dawn upon me, ‘IT ‘deve mot;” she added, with ‘an 
irrepressible shudder, ‘‘“It»weresuch a fearful-risk 
even ‘if notan.actual sin.” 

“ Aud whyirisk, sweet’ Norma?””he-said tenderly. 
“Do you distrust my love ver my ‘trath ‘that cyou 
wshrink ‘from what ‘you ence admitted might ‘make 
you happy ?” 

“Happy!” ‘she repeated, fervently. ‘Oh, yes, 
yes. No one ‘who ‘has not “suffered as ‘I have can 


||itell how happy. ‘It is not’ that—it is mot'that.”’ 


“ What'thenm ?” he inquired, ‘still holding her-small 
‘band ‘in bis. ‘!Oan you'ndt eoutide in me,my be- 
Joved'?” 

She shook her head mournfully. 

“Tt is just this,’ she returned. “Iwill téll-you 
all, though I kaow what you will say,-and ‘that you 
will call'me proud, or fanciful, or worse’ to harbour 
such ideas. ‘First, I never can even dream: of any 
other marriage’ whatever'till ‘Iam certain ‘that ‘the 
ove I believed I had contracted with that fearful 
man was illegal in every ‘point. And then, even 
granting that—even supposiug that I was free, quite 
free from any possible bond, what'a fearful disgrace 
it might bring on yourname to make such a choice— 
you, the son of a noble house, :perlaps even one day 
to be at its head—you to marry an opera singer, one 
whose very birth is unknown, who is morcover 
stained with a blot. on ‘her fame, though, Heaven 





knows, ‘innocent in intention and in will. No, 
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Grantley, iboannot be—+it must-not. Better pattartd| 
givempialheuch-witd-faneies,” she added springing’ 
gpewith) her old impetuosity’from’ the resting-place| 
near his side, | 

T here: was a secret triumph; pethaps; in the young) 
man's heart, even though his face-was-ead and sym 
pathizing as he calmly drew*her-batk-to the*fauteti!| 
avith-a‘kind of protecting support, 

# Listento me, Norma,” ‘he said,“impressivety.’ “I 
am not going to-make idle protestations, nor to‘deny | 
the:trath of what you say, so’faras your side of the | 
question-goes. ‘Bat you:must hear me now. “True, 
your birth is unknown,‘but: your: mame. basa lustre 
of your own creating which no ancestry can give. 





You are so gifted by nature that I may.well blush | 


even to claim love and trust from.ane.who .is: so 
superior to bm pesery eau Lcan:offer.as.ber equal. 
And, if. L mistake not, tha-coronet of, a,maxehioness 
has been offered to this noble brow,.and .you.might 
wed the head of.onr house,,insteud ofia mere youager 
brother who, may mever have aught.bute limitad.for- 
tune to lay at your feet. Ad,as to,the,past, pan yen 
imagine that in the sight of Heaven and man youre 
not purified. and elevated rather than degraddd by 
the sharp ordeal you have -gone-through? (No,-no. 
There. can be no-fear for my -bappiness,,my pride in 
you, dearest, You have raised mevfrom:the-trifling, 
careless libertine I encerwas,) ongather from my dis- 
trustin woman's goadness-andiin man’s Jove. -lmever 
was heartless perhaps, but, Iimas..acold, idle¢rifler 
en.the world’s shore. :Youhave;brought meto. my 
senses now, Norma. ‘Is that»no!beon whieh should 
outweigh rank and wealth?” 

Her tears were-flowing fast now. 

“ Noble Grantley,”she-eaid. -“‘Atleast-you'have 
brought comfort-and sunshine to my braised, dark 
heart. "Whatever ,may betide I can :feel Iwas not 
below the.Jove,and confidence :of a. noble-and:true 
heart. Iam notiquitea' Pariah in thisworld;and for 
the -restit-must be left in Heaven’s hands,”’ she gaid, 
raising her eyes ‘upwards. +) have learned so-much, 
Grantley,to'trust-my Maker,-who'has protected me 
in such sere-perits.”” 

“But your safety must ‘be ‘better seen to *than it 
seems to'have been of ‘late;” returned Grantley. 
“Phat -shall be -my care,'dearest. “This dreadful 
man shell not ‘harm you again ‘ff there is human 
power to gnard against his cunning. So much of 
a husband’s office I can assume, and I will not fail.to 
watch. over.my. treasure.” 

"And once again he passed his arm lightly round 
the girl’s ‘slight form for a moment, as, if ,to,draw, her 
within his protecting care. ~Thean.witha chivalrous 
respect he freed her from the, caress, and alterja few 
more brief arrangements for the futureihe guitted 
the presence of her. he loved:so.well. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
Confess younaell ito: Heavem! 
Repent what's past. Shakespeare. 

“CELRA, what. does ‘this fearful sagitation »meaw?” 
asked Victor ;Mordant, when after a vain. ¢ffortto 
cheer and rouse his‘unbappy ovife fromthe despairing 
apathy in svhieh «she had :fallen .after Lber strange 
horror, he:atelength rose sm patiently from ‘the -chatr 
he had takenvby ker couch:aud walked hurriedly up 
and. down the room with-evident annoyanee. 

Celia’a bands: were elaspedin a mute ttespair,“She 
listened, and there -was-a svan-agony ‘in -her eyes 
which-pleadéd ‘for her: more -powerfulty than “words. 

“Vietor,; have patience;’’-she -said, in a ‘low tone. 
“I darenot eventhink-yet of the future. “It is too 
tortible. If ‘I contd ‘but die! “But no, no, that-must 
not be yet,” she added, with a wild energy. that waa 
mere: striking from:the contrast. with ‘her previous 
stunned ‘torpor. 

“Hush! This is wrong,,.weak, wicked,” :returned 
Victor, impatiently, ‘Yon are just giving way:to 
what may bring back the illness from which yeu 
have recovered. It is, pardon me, selfish andthought- 
legs, now that-yon are strong.enoggh.to, master these 
fancies, and——” 

But.there was something in, her}logk thatgtopped 
farther xeproach. It-was:no vain, idle captice whieh 
stamped such hopelessness, such -bewiltered agony 
on her facer-no feminine exaggeration .tbatseemet 
to convulse her very limtbs in the :effort to suppress > 
her tremor and her-moans. 

“Do not fear,” she -said,:in .a:low,:hoarse ‘tone. 
“T sshall not dose my senses: egain cin‘thatfeatful: 
fever, nor even rid :you-ofvyour unhappy wife ‘till’ 
she has striven to guard you and to retrieve the past.” 

“Guard me,” he repeated, in surprise. “:Why, 
this;is,just-raving. ‘1am in-no danger, except from 
your own trouble, which harasses me to the very’ 
quick. It is ‘fearful to see “you thus—to ‘feel that 
I cannot:make ‘you ‘happy with-my ‘very utmost: en- 
deavonrs,” 

_A-shade of something like impatience came over 
bis handsome features. 

‘*No, no. ‘Do not speak'so,” she exclaimed, cling- 


bing toulsim, '“‘Efeyou ‘did but know—if “you eotld 
but guess how passionately I am, even ‘now, “your 
Goviug» wife, -you-would not ‘beso -ernél, “Victor! 
PMieter! Dhe-sole-gleam-6f-sunshinein-my iife has 
been from you. “You are ‘the etty true;deep ‘love of 


\|parysoul, -Forsyou’ l ‘have lived -xnd sinned,” came in 


-a-whisper‘fronr herheart‘that-dittnot-reath her‘ hus- 
‘band’s‘ears. “‘And please ‘Heaven. will rather die 
—rather-suffer disgrace and ‘misery and shame than 
‘you shoold stiffer at my‘hands or that of my‘foes.” 

He claspetl the slight’ form to lis heart, and looked 
‘down lovingly, even gratefully, on har. 

“My poor Celia, “Calnr yourself, dearest, <I trust 
your love. .I have already, tested your, generous .de- 
votion to:the very fall. Irbave .but;too full; praof. of 
its;strength. DoJ notowe.all to;you? Have.you 
not given.me all ,yau;possess—all.that:could, ander 
any circumstances, hawe bean mine? .Aud ;now, 
when; poor Ixene has sbeen taken from)seorrow aad 
trial,.when ,you averall | that is deft: to ,ane,-and »we 
wight beso dependent on. each other's cansolations, 
why will you yield ito .these:mervous fancies and 
de stroy..our ining -bappi “ad 

She lay in his arms,cmithuaifaint membling \in:every 
jimb. that beterayed:the:effort..it cost;her #0-repress 
the agitation:thatishoak: herito:the ceutue. 

Wiben :shevspoke iagainit .waewith.acealmer bat 
pebdhaps even sadder tone. 

Perhaps, perhaps~if ‘Heavenavills. “¥es,'T will 
try, and‘ it«may be .bbat ‘the-elowd may passaway, 
even unworthy-as bam—yes, ‘fer your-s%ke, it» may. 
But, ‘Vietor,”-she -went: on,“ listen. ‘I have-two-re- 
queststouvake. “One Pkuow you will-grant, aud the 
other you must~remember, and “perhaps -act -upon 
when‘ Celia’s errors-are long “hidden ‘in :the. grave, 
Victor, please-take-me tothe'Rookery. I have other 
reasons ‘besides caprice ‘for the: prayer, (Let.us,go 
at once,” she added, eagerly, 

He could not.supprese an exclamation of impatience. 

“My dear ‘Celia, you eertainly shall go, if you 
make the request in that serious,.earmest tone, Still 
it does seem almost a, pity, after everyarranzement 
has. been made for .our .geason, here. .And.l cer- 
tainly hoped it. might.have, been of .service ito you,in 
banishing all the lingering effects of your late, ill- 
pegs, but—-—" 

“But I must go, indeed I must, dearest,”\dnter- 
rupted. Celia, eagerly, ‘Believe me: thet iI ave 
reason in what 1 beg. I would not willingly vex 
nor disobey yon,omy hueband.” 

It was touching to see.the-humility of .one.so proud 
aml imperivus by uature, to feel that the heiress of 
wealth and »mame should bang .on ‘his looks and 
words:for her sole:chauce of- happiness. 

Vietor did not love ‘her, he-never “hai félt -real 
heart's :passion, -save ‘for the -sweet-chéice of ‘his 
youth, who-was slumbering -in'her-quiet grave. 

Still there was something that could-not-but-touth 
every pulse-within him-at the pleading’ loveliness 
end dffection-of that-bowed:creature. 

“As you ~will, my ‘Celia, as you will;”-he said, 
tenderly. “We will arrauge at once for our depar- 
ture, s0 soon as‘it can be managed.” 

“Bat when—wheu?” asked the invalid, quickly. 

“In a day or .two—soon—yes, very soou. And 
now téll me the rest of your confidences. ‘Tell me 
what is your more-serious request. What else am I 
to. give to my: little wife?” 

She was silent for.a moment. 

Then she hid her face,in his bosom,and;he:could 
pm sy breast beat violently,against his, ere:she re- 
plied: 

“Victor, when I .am jgone, will ,yon choose her, 
that dear Jittle Barbara Fiwalan, for your bride? 
She will love yousas you deserve ito ‘be loved, and 
she has -been:yeur Jrene’s: friend and :poorCelia’s 
nurse and comfort. Youcould not have greater bap- 
piness, dear Victor, than with:her as your wife; and 
when you speak. of your fair-and lost/Irene in‘your 
hours of yhappiness and confidence donot quite‘for- 
get poor Celia :with-all her-sius and shertcomings.”’ 

‘Hash, bush! “Do mot talk-so, Celia. It is crnel, 
foolish, unlikely,” heexclaimed,' half angrily. “Why 
should :you -antieipate such dreadful events? Why 
should-you net ’be mine,-my own dear wife, for many 
aslosg-and happy-year?” 

‘* Because it would not be ‘for me; because I do 
not merit it)” she answered, solemuly, “It is in the 
hands of Heaven,” she went on,,.after a pause. 
* And -if you ‘should not get rid.of .your poor Celia 

‘it-were useless for you even to dream of ,another, 
Only promise that, should that occur, Barbara would 
)succeed me as the possessor of your hand, that she 
} should occupy your heart.” 

Aud she gazed wistfully in his face as only one. who 
has a weird and.doubtful future.and vision could do, 

His face crimsoned painfully as he replied: 

“Tt-is a morbid fancy, Jt is an idle promise, but 
at least I may venture on that. much, : Celia, should 
it be that | was deprived of you, ny wife, my bene- 








factress, I can engage, at least, that no other save 





“Barbara should take-your place, only it is more likely 


‘that I'should‘keep'that-place stern aud intact, where 
none can enter in.” 

She shook her ‘head mournfally. 

“No, -no\”’ she replied, “that is the very contin- 
‘gency which must occur. If:Irene had died as your 
bride, you might well have ensbriued her in your 
heart. “Bat not me, not your poor Celia. The bond 
is‘freeh between you,and Barbara; and my sin may 
be-atonad by. her. .Do you promise, Vietor ?” 

‘He bowed his head so that, she could not discern 
his features, 

“Yes,” he.answered. “ Yes, let it beso, ‘I do, I 
will promise, so far as, human) foresight can prevail. 
If it is her wish, and.all should. be-fitting, then I give 
you my word that.the friend of Lrene, the nurse of 
my Celia, shall be my bride, ‘Will that content my 
morbid tittle wife ?” 

Celia pressed her lips to-his hand. 

“Thanks, thanks. :J cannot:tell-you now, but oné 
day you shall know.all,»when \the end is at hand, 
and full confession made. ‘Till then, dearest, noblest, 
beloved husband, ‘leave “me to. work, ard struggle, 
aud endure to the utmost, that you may be saved, 
and any own deep sin in a measure atoned,”’ 

And, raising herself from his arms, she seemed to 
recall her failing energies, and quickly left the room 
with a slow and measured. step. 

‘'Gracious,Heavens! ds she.mad? Isithat tobe 
added tomy griefis? Yet no-no. ‘There was calm 
sanity in .her every look and word that scarcely 
Letokens. weakness of mind,” be mused, aftershe was 
gone. “SHeaven help me, for the punishment in 


either case is well nigh more than Lcan bear, andl 
have,, surely, acted for the..best-—ay, more than I 
souldowelh endure inthe.hour of my utmo st need, 

* * i * 


‘The desire; was fulfilied:that the singular aud err. 
ing wife had-expresseditocher husband. Once:again 
they *were.at the Rookery,at ‘the heritage of the 
ancestors of :beth, and “with them the fair, uncon- 
scious . girlowho hadebeen ‘the subject of the fore- 
going.conversation. 

Celia'had rallied, as it seemed, after that caprice 
bad-been gratified. 

Cahm, uncomplaining, and dignified, she had re- 
ceived the homage of her servitors, had inquired into 
the needs'and:theconditions of her tenants and estates. 

And “by’a -remarkable calmness and forethought 
she ‘redressed many a ‘grievance and. encouraged 
improvements where such changes had been deemed 
hopeless. 

“Oan’t understand our lady,” was the whisper. 
“One would think:she was going to die. She has 
done all Tasked ior manya year past, and it will 
forward me as much as.if [had hada hundred 
pounds Jéft mein the bargain.” 

“Aud lowered \the rent, ;and all,” said the wife. 
“Any way, we should pray for|her long life, Robert, 
and the blessing of children to her. and Mr. Victor, 
for it’s a sad thing .whenithere.are mo-keirs to come 
after one in. one’s; belongiags.” 

Meanwhile :the objectiof these kindly wishes was 
wearily lying in her dressing-room after .a long 
morning of earnest.application to the’ businsss-of 
her domain, and Barbara Fitzalan was carofully 
watching ever her apparent repose. 

Suddenly Celia opened: her eyes, and motioned the 
youug girl to come nearerito her side. 

**© Barbara,” she said, in-a low tone, “I-have some- 
thing:tosay'to you. .Look, do you see that little key?” 

Aud she drew one from her bosom, attached to a 
chain round her neck. 

Barbara assented. 

“ Phere,” she said, pointing to a large old ebon 
cabinet aear, “there; should I die, and no sign 
be jeft—should ‘they pretend to say that Victor 
was-no Tiglitful claimant of.all these—open that ca- 
binet, and you will finda full confession.of all that 
has been the sin and the aim of my.whole.life. ‘Bar- 
bara, they cannot take it—no, he cannot—the villain, 
the curse of-all my existence. I have taken care of 
that. I have, at Jeast, baulked his cupidity and his 
revenge. Only do you be firm. Secure the proofs 
from every human being, and keep them safe till ‘the 
right time—or he, in his wickedness and craft, will 
seize all. I saw him at the opera, you know, and 
that made'me faint so suddenly. But | have bafiled 
him now. Victor shall have all, and he, the fiend, 
can -but claim.apenniless:and dying wife. Barbara, 
Barbara, I. am:notvall evil. I have repented if I have 
sinned, and he who shall ‘one day make your ‘lappi- 
ness will forgive when I am in the graye. Bat 
listen, ‘listen Barbara—I-am not his-wife, you know. 
No, no. ‘Victor married mein vain. Long years be- 
fore I-had been bound to a villain.” 

(To be continued.) 








A Mate-Kriter.—Among the riders in Rotten 
Row the other day was a young lady wearing a 
black half-mask, a large sword with a gilt cross 
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handle, and a cartridge-box slung en. bandouliére* 
She was unattended by a groom, Is this a new 
fashion of killing the males? 

ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER’S PaLace.—The 
Guards’ Institute, a fine building of comparatively 
recent erection, near the junction of the Vauxhall 
Bridge Road with Victoria Street, has been pur- 
chased for 14,0007. by the Roman Catholics, who 
have besides raised a large subscription for the 

urpose of furnishing it as the palace of the Arch- 
Bishop of Westminster. For them the edifice has 
also the great advantage of standing upon a site 
immediately adjoining that chosen for the perma- 
nent Cathedral Church long talked of asa memorial 
of the late Cardinal Wiseman. 





THE MYSTERY OF 

FALKLAND TOWERS. 
—_>——_ 
CHAPTER XXIX. 

The great king of kings 
Hath in the table of His law commanded 
That thou shall do no murder; wilt thou then 
Spurn at His edict, and fulfil a man’s ? 

Shakespeare. 

Ir was only a few days after the funeral of Mr. 
Romney, and Lady Florence was also once more at 
Falkland Towers, whither she had gone with her 
maid upon the rather hasty advice of her god-father, 
who probubly believed the power of his ancient 
name now to be sufficient protection even against 
Lord Falkland and his fellow conspirators. 

Diggs was still sufficiently free from suspicion to 
be also again at Falkland Towers upon invitation 
from his lordship. 

He managed to keep Ralph Romney, now the 
squire of the Manor House, silent and out of the 
way, and was enabled to satisfy Falkland’s im- 
portunities in respect to the foreclosing of the 
Romney mortgages by artful arguments of their 
being gambler’s spoils after all and the indecency of 
haste so soon after the old squire’s funeral. 

Diggs wished to gain all the time he could. 

He had already accomplished wonders. Mother 
Judith was gained over from her old prejudice 
against the Romneys, and was doubly his (Diggs’s) 
friend, in her murderous hatred of Madame La 
Grande. 

Little Annette was safely put away and secured 
as a witness. Florence was at least temporarily 
safe in the protection of the Earl of Glenmorgan. 
And he flattered himself that he was getting the 
advantage of the enemy in many other respects. 

But time was golden. His treachery to the con- 
spirators was liable to be made apparent to Madame 
La Grande or Falkland at almost any moment. The 
latter had made several visits to the gipsy camp 
with respect to the family jewels, and the little 
satisfaction he received was not suchas to improve 
his temper in listening to plausible delays for com- 
pleting the ruin of Romney, the certainty of which 
he never doubted for an instant. 

** Curse the fellow!” said he, impatiently, one day. 
‘Where does he get the ready money to live so 
costlily with over there at the manor? We cleaned 
him out completely. One would think he didn’t 
know himself that he is ruined, by the brass he puts 
on.” 

** Perhaps he doesn’t know it,” thought the cap- 
tain to himself ; but he pleasantly explained to Lord 
Falkland that the late squire had perhaps lefta few 
hundreds in his strong box which enabled Ralph to 
put on appearances for a few days, “ Give the poor 
fellow a little rope, my lord. He knows you can 
foreclose on him in an hour’s notice, but give the 
poor fellow a little rope.” 

“Poor idiot!” growled his noble lordship; ‘‘I 
never had mercy on a dupe I had fleeced in my life, 
and I’m too old to begin even if I had the inclina- 
tion, which I haven’t. I won’t give in to you but a 
few days longer. By George, I want to see that 
bumpkin grovelling in the dirt.” 

There were two features in the personal conduct 
of both Lord Falkland and Madame La Grande 
which struck Lady Florence—and nearly every one 
-_ except Captain Diggs—as novel and remark- 
able. 

Neither of them ever went out, or even moved 
about the castle to any great extent, unattended. 
His lordship in his walks and drives through the 
park and the farms of the tenantry was invariabl 
closely followed and accompanied by his steward, 
Hawkes, and two or three burly, villanous-looking 
grooms, who looked as if they would willingly have 
cut a throat or bludgeoned a man to death for the 
most paltry consideration. 

Madame La Grande seldom went out at all, and, 
when she did it was in the family carriage, accom- 
panied by one of her female creatures, with a huge 
footman in the rear and the coachman on the box. 
Even when she moved about the numerous passages 
of the castle—and many of them were lonely and 
remote enough—she was always attended by two 
or three of her stern, close-lipped, foreign-looking 








women, whom she had introduced’ into the castle 
from the first, 

These circumstances appeared very strange to 
Lady Florence, who, in the apparent utter absence 
of surveillance which she now enjoyed, had many 
opportunities to mitigate her comparative loneli- 
ness by closely studying the conduct of those whom 
she knew to te her enemies. Her curiosity and 
distrust were increased after she had satisfied her- 
self that these attendants, both male and female, 
were always armed with deadly weapons. — 

Upon her questioning Captain Diggs, with whom 
she now had frequent opportunities of conference, 
he had either given vague and careless answers or 
counselled patience. He was himself very well 
aware that Madame La Grande’s precautions arose 
from her intuitive knowledge or conjecture that 
Mother Judith was acquainted with her secret of 
identity, and was thirsting for revenge with all the 
cunning and vindictiveness of her gipsy blood. He 
also knew that George Grindle was prowling about 
the estate, dogging his lordship’s footsteps at every 
opportunity, and that it was in the knowledge of 
this fact that Falkland always required himself to 
be closely attended by his ruffians. 

Diggs was perpetually on the alert. Whether 
wandering about the grounds, with a gun on his 
shoulder as a pretence, or moving with his cousin 
Dr. Gipsajoker on a pretended study of the middle 
chivalry through the remoter chambers of the castle, 
he was always on the watch. It was not long, 
either, before his double game was rende far 
more difficult and arduous by the arrival of fresh 
allies of the enemy. They came in the persons of 
our old acquaintances. The countess, Lady Fitz- 
Grammont, and Miss Felicia were there again. So 
were Lord Fitz-Grammont, Sir Plantagenet de 
Vavassour, and Hugo Withers, with some others. 

Lady Florenca of course maintained no relations 
whatever with them. She encouraged the visits of 
the neighbouring gentlewomen, and did the best she 
could to relieve her loneliness; while the countess 
and her set kept a respectful distance. 

One day Captain Diggs, who was proceeding 
alone on foot to have a talk with Mother Judith, 
was suprised to see a lonely figure on the loneliest 

rtion of the marshland road, which he thought 

e recognzied to be none other than that of George 
Grindle. 

The day was uncommonly misty and dismal, even 
for that —— and that season of the year and 
the man seemed to be hugging the thicket side of 
the road, as if lying in wait. 

These circumstances combined caused him to has- 
ten his way through the copses. He knew of this 
man’s wrongs—more than guessed his purpose ; but 
it was not in accordance with his plans that the im- 
postor of Falkland Towers should meet his doom as 
yet by the avenging hand of an assassin, however 
well deserved. 

Before, however, he could reach the man, and 
while he still kept him partially in view, four men 
suddenly dashed out of the thicket, almost from his 
very side, but apparently without seeing him. 

He saw that they were masked and armed. He 
saw the lonely watcher by the roadside suddenly 
surprised and knocked down. 

The next instant a carriage, furiously driven, 
dashed up the road and made a pause. 

The man whohad been knocked down was quickly 
hustled into it, his assailants got inafter him, and 
the coachman—whose face was almost hidden from 
view by the collar of his overcoat—again whipped 
the horses into a gallop. 

It was all done so quickly that even the com- 
placent and ready-witted Diggs for a moment lost 
his presence of mind and hesitated how to act. 

He felt certain that the kidnapped man was 
George Grindle. Then a thought burst upon him. 

The direction in which the carriage dis- 
appeared was towards the fatal quicksands. 

To think with the captain was toact. He knew 
of a short cut through the corpses by which he 
might hope to reach the sands before even the 
swiftly driven carriage, and he dashed to and 
through this path with the rapidity of the wind. 

But when he came in sight of the sands the car- 
riage had already passed that portion of the road, 
and was speeding swiftly beyond them—striking 
inland from the coast. 

Then a horrible doubt took possession of Diggs. 
Perhaps the body of the kidnapped man had been 
already cast into the treacherous depths, and the 
perpetrators of the deed were now the only 
occupants of the disappearing carriage. 

He crossed the road, and looked long and 
earnestly over the sands, whose smooth and slightly 
shivering sheets were unbroken, however, by the 
slightest dimple, such as might have been made by 
the sudden displacement caused by the sinking of 
a bulky form. 

This, however, was no proof that his suspicions 
might not have been correct. He loosened a huge 





fragment of frozen earth, and, raising it over his 
head with both hands, hurled it far out over the 





sands. It disappeared in the depths almost.as soon 

as it touch and a few seconds thereafter the 
surface was as smooth and shining and gently 
undulating as before. 

Diggs retraced his steps in moody thought, and 
with hia confidence in his ability to circumvent hie 
enemies considerably shaken. 

His visit to Queen Judith consumed several hours. 
When he returned to the castle he saw Lord Falk. 
and returning from aride among some of his tenan- 
try, wholly unattended and with the airofa man 
Eh mind was pleasantly relieved of some weight 
which had long oppressed it. 

This confirmed him in the impression that the 
sleuth-hound of his lordship’s apprehensions, George 
Grindle, had been effectually silenced. 

That evening a council was held by all concerned, 
and it was concluded that not another hour should 
be wasted in drawing the imaginary toils about 
young Romney. 

Diggs still pleaded delay, but as he saw that this 
only strengthened the suspicions already entertained 
against him he finally concurred in the deci- 
sion. 

“*T shall go to-morrow to London,” said he, with 
affected cheerfulness. ‘ I shall bring up everything 
—the money for general distribution, and the deeds 
and mortgages, with an attorney to make them over 
to his lords. ip, at his own price.” 

** And then,” cried Fitz-Grammont, “ then for a 
jolly old wake at Romney Hall—one that will make 
the young squire squeal like a kitten, and the bones 
of the old one rattle in his coffin!” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Look then, fellow, that thou dost shadow him 
Where’er he goes on the sea or land. 
And when he slumbers be to him his dream— 
Hauut his dark brain, and with his very thought 
Go hand in glove; for I would know the recesses 
Of all he plots and schemes against us. 

7 The Black Duke, 

Wuen Captain Diggs (after-securing a hasty and, 
to her, encouraging interview with Lady Florence} 
started for London on the following day he was at 
least apparently unaware that he had a follower 
who never for an instant lost sight of him. 

This follower—a rough, huge-bearded, bluff-look- 
ing feliow—sat behind him in the train that pro- 
ceeded from Folkestone, was near him after the 
change of trains at Canterbury, and followed him 
like his shadow from the station to his lodgings. 

Diggs entered his rooms, dressed himself with 
especial care, and, returning to the street, set out 
on foot, followed still by his shadow. 

It seemed strange that such a shrewd, keen- 
witted fellow as Captain Diggs had all along proved 
himself to be should now be so elosely followed by 
this awkward, burly shadow, and yet be entirely 
unaware of the fact. But his mood and manner 
had both _ teriously changed. From the light, 
bright, quick-motioned, wide-awake, touch-and-gc 
man he was suddenly transformed, to all ap- 
pearances, into a taciturn, self-absorbed, one-idead 
dreamer. The bulky follower evidently con- 
gratulated himself upon this convenient alteration, 
and probably hugged himself with the self-conceit 
that he, the shadow, was one of the most noiseless, 
silent, vigilant and invisible shadows that ever 
dogged the footsteps of a marked and hunted man. 

But the sorely beset Captain Diggs moved on 
utterly self-engrossed and unconcerned, 

He turned into Regent's Square. But he had not 

roceeded far before the shadow suddenly darted 

hind an angle, and continued his espionage with 
his eyes alone, and with a very deep and knowing 
expression of his compressed lips; for at this point 
Captain Diggs passed up the broad steps of an 
elegant mansion wel) known as the residence of the 
Earl of Glenmorgan. 

Diggs handed his card to the footman, who, with- 
out looking at it, regarded him with the traditional] 
superciliousness of the London flunkey, 

“ T understand,” said the captain, very sharply, 
and suddenly springing out of his shell of self- 
absorption like a Jack out of a box, “I understand 
that my Lord of Glenmorgan has resumed his 
residence here. Present him with my card.” 

The flunky always knows when he meets his 
born master. This one did, at least. He essayed 
one more impudent glance, failed, and then bowed 
the gentleman into the reception-room. In afew 
moments he returned, and ushered Captain Diggs 
into the library of Glenmorgan House, where hig 
lordship was sipping coffee and reading a news- 
paper. 

iggs respectfully handed him a note, after the 
reading of which the earl received him with muck 
cordiality. 

“My goe-tanghhes had already mentioned to me 
many of the services you have done her before she 
wrote this note, sir, and I assure you that you ma: 
sly upon my fri hip and isti Gf ms | 

e. 
“T trust, my lord, that you will not alter your 








opinion after our present interview.” returned the 
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captain. And then, perceiving that the earl was 
much surprised, he proceeded, in his rapid, nervous 
way: “In the first place, my lord, you received a 
number of anonymous communications which 
acquainted you with the true and the very unhappy 
position of Lady Falkland ?” 

The earl nodded in assent. 

“You found, my lord, that the respectable 
references given in those communications were 
sustained by inquiry? You also discovered upon 
meeting with the unhappy and persecuted lady, my 
lord, that the statements made in those communi- 
cations were in the main correct—and, I trust, you 
gave the writer the credit for disinterestedness in 
making them ?”’ 

“T certainly did then, and do now, sir,” said the 
earl, quite heartily. 

‘* T have never,” said Diggs, hesitatingly, ‘‘ made 
Lady Florence aware of the fact that I was the 
author of those communications to your lordship ; 
for since the end aimed at was, in part at least 
achieved, I cared nothing.” 

“My god-daughter has told me, sir, that she 
conjectured you to have been their author,” inter- 
cupted the earl, warmly. “ Neither she nor I could 
comprehend your mysterious mode of dealing—your 
playing a dual part, if I may say so—but we both 
gave you credit of sincerity towards her and me. 
Sir, let me offer you my hand!” 

But Diggs drew back in painful embarrassment. 

“Grant me a few moments of your patience, my 
lord, and then judge whether I am worthy to take 
the hand of an English nobleman of your irre- 
proachable character.” 

Then, seeing that his lordship composed himself 
to listen, he went on in his swift, downright 
way, but mingled with a certain excitement of 
manner. 

* Over six years ago, my lord, a bold forgery, to 
@ vast amount, was pe ted upon the Bank of 
England, The supposed forgers were arrested a 
few days afterward, and the money recovered from 
one of them. The other was entirely innocent of 
any participation in the crime, although he had 
been the profligate companion of the real criminal. 
The real criminal’s name was Richard Strathspey, 
and his dupe, under the circumstances, fearing 
5 ee to his family, gave the fictitious name of 
Jokn Rivers. They were tried together. Although 
it was proved that Strathspey had already. served 
a term in the penal colony of Botany Bay, and that 
his companion was unknown upon the criminal re- 
cords, the former, by his superior address, his ex- 
perience in such matters, and by other means, 
contrived most adroitly to have his own guilt 
fastened upon his dupe. John Rivers was sen- 
tenced to twenty years’ penal servitude. Richard 
Strathspey was acquitted. After serving five 
years of his unjust sentence Rivers, in company 
with a fellow convict— a poor, simple fellow, 
named Jack Grindle—made his escape, and arrived 
in London. Both, however, were speedily rear- 
rested, and retransferred to the hulks, this time 
under sentence for life. While the hulks were 
lying off the Kentish coast they again effected 
their escape, by swimming, with the fragments of 
their fetters still clinging to their wasted limbs, 
and endeavoured to make their way across: the 
Romney Marshes to the forest land. The night 
separated them. Rivers found a friend in some 
gipsies whom he had known in his boyhood, and 
was successfully concealed until the hue and 
cry on his track blew over. On the day following 
the night of their escape from the hulks the Baron 
of Falkland was foully murdered, and Grindle, the 
unfortunate companion of Rivers, was seized in the 
marches near the scene of the murder, with which 
he was forthwith charged. There was not the shadow 
of proof against him, but the influence thrown 
against him by the new (and present) Baron of 
Falkland, was tremendous and proved irresistible. 
Grindle was found guilty and hanged.” 

**T have heard the skeleton of this statement 
before—that is so far as the murder of the baron 
is concerned, and do not see what it has to do 
with you or me,”’ said the earl, a little impatiently. 

“My lord,” said Diggs, with increased embar- 
rassment, “Iam the John Rivers who escaped.” 

The earl started back, and his fine brow clouded. 

“It is as I anticipated,” said Diggs, with some 
bitterness. ‘But you must own, my lord, that 
my motives in not accepting the privilege of tak- 
ing your hand until b Nap should have heard my 
— were not those of a common blackguard.” 

The earl appeared softened. 

“You say,” said he, “ that Rivers is an assumed 
name. What is your real name, sir ?” 

A movement, as of people waiting in the 
ane ante-chamber, caused Diggs to hesi- 


te. 

“‘ My lord, I fear I shall be overheard,” said he. 
“Is there not a more private chamber in which 
you could grant me a few moments’ farther au- 
dience ? I swear to you that you will not there- 
after refuse me your 5 a Y 





The request was a bold, almost preposterous 
one from a self-confessed convict ! 

The earl was about to reply wrathfully, but there 
was something in the mien of the man before him 
which caused him to pause. 

Diggs was the picture of frankness and manly 
earnestness, 

“Yes, I will grant your request. 
me,” he said. 

He led the way into a small alcove, the entrance 
to which was concealed by heavy curtains. Cap- 
tain Diggs, while therein closeted with the earl, 
must have interested him greatly, for they re- 
mained together over an hour. ; 

When-they reappeared in the library they did so 
as two friends on perfectly equal terms who un- 
derstood each other perfectly. 

The earl rang the bell and summoned his 
valet. 

‘““Whenever my friend here, Captain Diggs, 
calls at Glenmorgan House,” said he, “‘ you will 
instantly let him have access to my presence. If 
I am not at home, and he deems it necessary, you 
will seek me at once, wherever I am. Good-day, 
my dear captain. Rely upon my warmest co-ope- 
ration !” 

When the captain quitted Glenmorgan House he 
wore the same demure, self-absorbed air as when 
he had entered it, anc, wherever he went, he was 
still dogged by his shadow. 

But on the following day the shadow, with 
the air of one bursting with secret and momen- 
— information, was on his way back to Falkland 

‘owers. 


Come with 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
Earth has hosts, but thou canst show 
Many a million for her one; 
Through thy gates the mortal flow 
Has for countless years rolled on. 
Back from the tomb 
1a No step has come, 
There fixed, till the last trumpet’s sound 
Shall bid thy prisoners be unbound. 
G. F. Ovoly. 

CaprTain Driagas had agreed, with Lord Falkland 
and the rest, to return to Falkland Towers at the 
end of four days, with the money and documents 
which had been won from Ralph Romney, and with 
@ barrister, for the purpose of legally conveying 
the estates to his lordship. 

But at the end of the second day, upon his call- 
ing at Glenmorgan House, he found the earlin a 
great state of perturbation. 

“ Bad news ?”’ queried Diggs. 

In reply the earl tossed him a telegram, witha 
Folkestone address, which ran as follows: 

“To THE EARL oF GLENMORGAN, 

“GLENMORGAN House, LoNDoN. 

“My maid, Richards, is dead. I fear she has 
been poisoned. I am once more at their mercy, 
and in an agony of doubt and fear. 

“ FLORENCE,” 

* Humph! they are showing their teeth in earnest, 
my lord!” said Diggs, quietly. ‘Have you taken 
uny steps—if I may be allowed to inquire ?” 

“Yes,” replied the earl. “ I was luckily at home 
when the telegram arrived—about five hours ago; 
and instantly despatched two trusted servants to 
Falkland Towers for Lady Florence to take into 
her service at once. What do you think?” 

Diggs shook his head. 

‘*This suspicion of poison looks as if they were 
beginning to play desperate cards, mylord. I hope 
that they will fear your lordship’s power sufficiently 
to respect the persons you have sent, and thus place 
my Lady Florence in temporary security, at least. 
You know I cannot complete this Romney business 
in time to start for Falkland Towers before to-mor- 
row night, at the latest.” 

“And during this debate in Parliament I cannot 
possibly quit London for a week or ten days. How 
provoking !’’ exclaimed the earl. ‘‘Do you think 
that they have really resorted to poison ?” 

“TI doubt not that they have attempted it, my 
lord ; whether or not they have really succeeded [ 
shall be able to inform you hereafter.” 

“Succeeded! Do you not see the telegram says 
that Richards is dead ?”’ 

“True,” said Diggs, thoughtfully. “ Will your 
lordship deem me over-bold if I——” 

‘You know I will follow any advice you may 
give—go on!” interrupted the earl. 

“* My advice, then, my lord, is that you send down 
to Falkland Towers at once some legal and medical 
authorities of standing, to consult with the coroner 
of Falkland village, and insist upon @ post-mortem 
examination being held on the remains of the voman 
Jane Richards; and, if there are evidences of her 
having been poisoned, to immediately order the 
arrest of Madame La Grande on a charge of murder. 
I shall start to-morrow might, confer with Mr. 
Romney, and be ready with my business at the 
same time.” 

“Then you really think that this woman, this 
La Grande——” 





oe poison has been resorted to that woman, de- 
upon it, my lord, is the murderess—but, of 
course, with the complicity of Palkland.” 

_Captain Diggs, accompanied by a London soli- 
citor, reached Falkland Towers, true to his word, 
at about noon of the fourth day after his departure. 
But a few glances of his shrewd eyes were suf- 
ficient for him to see that he was more than sus- 
pected by Falkland and all his followers, male and 
female. But he pretended to notice nothing of the 
kind—to be even in exuberant spirits—while they 
on their pact endeavoured to mask their hatred 
for the present under affected confidence in him. 

“They are waiting to get the ‘swag’ in their 
possession, and then to let out on me in concert,” 
thought Diggs to himself. “Oh, Jupiter, but they 
are deep ones !” 

He could not obtain a private interview with 
Florence, but he saw, much to his relief, that she 
was closely attended by the servants sent by tho 
earl, two firm, respectable matrons, and that these, 
for the present, at least, were held in respect by the 
domestics of the castle, and not openly inter- 
fered with by Falkland or La Grande. 

Almost simultaneously with the arrival of Diggs 
and his solicitor came two gentlemen from London, 
medical and legal practitioners, accompanied by 
the coroner of Falkland village. 

They instantly sought an audience with Lord 
Falkland, who boldly received them in his drawing- 
room in the presence of nearly all his guests. 

He affected the utmost indignation when informed 
of the object of their visit, viz., to investigate the 
causes leading to the death of one Jane Richards, 
a maid-servant in immediate attendance upon Lady 
Florence Falkland. 

“The domestic servants of this castle have died 
before without any one deeming such an absurd 
investigation necessary,” said his lordship, loftily, 
and addressing himself to the coroner, who was a 
country doctor of much more spirit and indepen- 
dence than the one whom Madame La Grande had 
encountered at Romney Manor. ‘“ Why is it de- 
manded now ?” 

“My lord,” the coroner replied, respectfully, 
but firmly, “ it is demanded upon the suspicion that 
the deceased was foully dealt with—in other words, 
poisoned.”’ 

‘Who dares to suspect anything of the kind ?’’ 
cried his lordship, working himself into a rage. 

‘“We, my lord,” said the London physician, 
speaking for himself and his legal assistant ; “‘ we 
are here in behalf of the Earl of Glenmorgan, who 
entertains euch suspicions,” 

“ The earl seems to take an extraordinary interest 
in your household affairs, my lord,’’ said Madame 
— eee turning sarcastically to Lord Falk- 
a 


nd. 

“T beg that you will please to have it distinctly 
understood,’’ said the London doctor, very pointedly, 
“‘ that we are here to confer chiefly with your lord- 
ship, and not—and not with your lordship’s house- 


keeper. But, of course, if we deem fit, we shall 
examine her, together with other menials of your 
lordship’s household.” 

La Grande grew scarlet, but merely bit her lip, 
and stood apart with the countess and Lady Fitz- 
Grammont. 

* Well, then,” said Falkland, with a condescend- 
ing wave of the hand, “ you can proceed for aught 
I care; although I wish it distinctly understood 
that I take exception to the informality of these 
proceedings. What is your first step ?” 

“To examine the remains, may it please your 
lordship.” 

A long-drawn breath of extreme surprise— 
whether affected or not—was taken throughout the 
room. 

“ Examine the remains,” exclaimed his lordship. 
“ Why, the woman was buried on the evening of the 
day she died, three days ago; or, rather, the coffin 
containing the remains was deposited in the lower 
vaults attached to the castle.” . 

“ We, nevertheless, must see them, my lord. It is 
our duty.” 

“Very good,” said Falkland, with a sneer; and 
he rang the bell and ordered the servant who 
answered it to bid the steward Hawkes to wait 
upon him with the keys of the family vault. — 

Hawkes soon made his appearance, with a 
number of rusty keys in his hands, and led the way 
out of the castle, followed by nearly all the gentle- 
men, most of whom went out of curiosity. 

The family vaults of the Falklands were com- 
prised in a large, dismal-looking structure, whose 
massive iron door looked out from a steep hill-side, 
in which the vaults themselves were half-buried. 
They were located in a dense grove, a few rods 
from the eastle, and approached by a narrow foot- 
path overgrown with weeds. To add to the cheer- 
lessness of the place at the present time there had 
been a light fall of snow, and the gaunt branches 
of the ancient trees were whitened spectrally as 
they approached. : 

Hawkes opened the iron door which creaked un- 
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easily on its massive hinges, lighted a lantern 
which he carried, and led the way within. 

The interior was a spacious, gloomy vault, with 
vaulted stone roof, and also flagged with stone. 
On either side of the little aisle which threaded the 
centre were ranged the marble tombs of the mem- 
bers of the honourable family for many generations. 

The-air was oppressively damp and stifling, and 
every one experienved a sensation of uneasiness at 
his surroundings. 

“Come, steward, be quick!” said, the: coroner. 
“* Which is the tomb: we are toopen ?” 

‘‘Why, yer honour!” exclaimed Hawkes, “ yer 
don’t suppose as how we: deposits: sarvants in this 
ere vault, does yer ?” 

* Where then?” 

‘* T’llshow yer; and then, if yer feeblike sarching 
arter the body of Mistress Richards: on yer hands 
and. knees, why you can cut away.” 

He came toa portion: of the flagging, inthe re- 
motest recess of the gloomy vault, where an iron 
plate, with a ring in. the middle, was set into the 
stone flooring. 

Hawkes set down his lantern, and, tagging with 
might and main at the iron ring, managed to: dis- 
place the plate from the opening it-covered. 

This displacement revealed the summit of some 
stone steps, leading steeply. down.until they disap- 

eared in the Stygiam darkness of an apparently 
Seatesnione pit. 

The party had to: take in this much:atia fleeting 
glance, for the horrid stench that rushed out from 
the cavity caused’ them to reel back in unutterable 


disgust. : 
* Down there’s where the retainers of the ancient 
castle is allus buried,” said Hawkes, coolly taking 


up his lantern. “ Wemnever carry the coffins down, 
yer know, but iower ’em, and then: cut the ropes at 
the top, and close the safety-valye once more. 
Why,’’ he added, appealingly, and:in an injured:tone, 
as if the honour of the ancient house had been:im- 
pugned, “ yer wouldn't have simple sarvants. buried 
up here along with great folks, would: yer? Now,” 
he continued, attaching a line to the lantern, “I'll 
let yer see how it looks down: there. If yer wants to 
sarch fur the body of poor Mistress: Richards, why, 
as I obsarved before, cutaway !’’ 

He lowered the lantern into the pit, and: its 
effulgence presented a:sight which appatied the 
stoutest heart. Myriads—millions of rats; roamed 
over the surface of the spacious pit beneath. 
Human bones glittered whitely in the shine of: the 
lantern, with, here and. there, fragments of. wood, 
plastered with what appeared to be hamam hairs 
But the rodents were: supreme.. They clambered 
over everything—they leaped up at the umwonted 
brightness of the lantern—they madealiving mound 
about the foot of the dripping, slippery stairs,. in 
vain efforts to clamber the steps. ‘The stench: was 
indescribable. 

“ Close up the hole, for Heaven’s sake!” groaned 
the.coroner; and the whole party reeled back. in 
horror and disgust. 

But Hawkes. scemed to enjoy the sensation he had 
wrought. 

** Ah!” said he, philosopliizing, as he stood on. the 
edge of the iron plute,.and slowiy drew up the lan- 
tern ; “it’s no more than what we all must come to.” 

The edge of the plate he balanced himself on pro- 
jected over the hole, and oscillated with his weight. 

The slightest tipof: the toe of a boot, underneath 
the plate, might have capsized him into the rat- 
peopled depths. 

He drew up the lantern,.and went on philosophiz- 
ing in his mean, vulgar tones: “It’s no more than 
what we all must cowe to!” when the slightest.tip 
of the toe of a boot (that of Lord Falkland) did:os- 
cillate the overhanging plate too much. 

Hawkes lost his balance, and, with a.wild seream, 
plunged headforemost inte the pit. 

“Great Heaven!’’ was a simultaneous, exelama- 
tion, as all staggered back, appalled. 

The wildest, most horrified. shrieks arose, from 
the depths below; and these shrivks. were mingled 
with myriads of squeaks and screeches which ouly 
proceed from a tumult of struggling ‘rats. 

The shrieks grew fewer and more incoherent— 
choking in their sound, while the squeaks, momen: 
tarily increased in their tumultuousness. 

Presently, only a munching, throttling sound came 
ap from the depths, and these, too, gradually, lapsed 
into silence, broken only by a.scampering, scufiling 
sound, as of myriads moving hither and thither, one 
over the. other in the gloom. 

“Come, gentlemen, it is: all,over,” said. Diggs, al- 
ways the most practical, ‘Someone of you help 
me to cover this hole, and then we'll get out of: the 
place as soon as possible,” 

Diggsaa he grasped the ring: of the: iron: plate, 
stood on the farther side of thepit. 

Captain,” said Lord Falkland, stooping to help 
him, “ suppose you stand alittle: on the other side 
of the hole, and in that manner we shall. be: able to 
drag it along just like si 
“No, thank you,” saidithe captain, coolly ;.“* no, 








thank you, my lord. I don’t. want to. be. tumbled 
into that fiends’ dungeon in the way Hawkes was!”’ 

‘* What do you mean, sir ?’’ exclaimed his lordship, 
with.a troubled. face. 

“ Nothing,” said Diggs, 

They replaced the iron plate. over the opening, 
reached the open air, and, overcome with horror at 
the oan which had oecurred, returned to the 
castle. 

The coroner went through.a formula, of examina- 
tion, but that wasall. 

The chief witnesses examined were Lady Florence 
and Dr. Gipsajoker. The former. appeared:very pald 
and troubled, but could| only testify thas Jane 
Richards, after drinking;a.cup of tea prepared for 


her by Madame La Grande (who; it appeared, had }, 


won the confidence of.the poor woman), hadsuddenly, 
nesotne violently ill, and died, in afew hours: there- 
after. 


Dr. Gipsajoker’s testimony was not of a character 
to enhance one’s ideas.of his medicinal profundity. 
From violent illness the-patient, had passed! into: a 
state of lasting insensibility, which. he, considerad| 
superiaduced by an apoplectic:fit. That was: all. 

And: so the: investigation ended. 

(To be continued.) 


LADY CHETWYND’S. SPECTRE. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Tue old Hindoo woman glared with: an awful! 
malignancy upon young Lady Chetwynd and Gilbert 
Monk as they stood together just outside the = 
of the chalet in the broad stream of light that flowed 
out from the fire. 








* It’s all up for to-night,” she muttered iu her! 


Hindoo tongue. “I must bide my time, and watch 
my chance. It will comesoon, if lam ready. This 
pale-faced'young’girl with her’ baby face shall not 
crowd out my young mistress from her rightful posi- 
tion as Lady of Chetwynd.. I will destroy her as I 
would an insect,” 

She shook her hand in fierce menacing at the ob- 
ject of. her: hatred,.and then, growing mindfuliof her 
own safety,.and not wishing te) risk am: enceunter 
with Gilbert Monk, she crept' up, the: narrow spiral 
staircase tothe upper roomand the baleony, crouch- 
ing there in the shadows aud awaiting a chance: of 
escape. 

She had not long to wait. 

The youthful marchioness and Monk entered the 
chalet, and the old East Indian: woman darted:down 
the outside staircase on the instant, and was: away 
in the shadow of the trees almost with the rapidity 
of thought. 

She concealed herself ina: secure position at a lit- 
tle.distance, at a. point: commanding’ a view of the 
door of the chalet. 

Her escape was immediately discovered. 

Bernice had informed Monk of\the siege she had 
endured in his absence, and on entering the chalet 
Monk’s first movement was to: search’ thoroughly 
for. Rs ° 

He examined the closets, the spiral stair, the up» 
per room, and the balcony, and returned; to Barnice 
with the information that the old: woman. had es- 
caped: 

“ You are safe now with me, Bernice,’’ he said. 
“ Ragee has hurried home, I am positive; She would 
not dare risk a meeting with me. You are paleand 
worn out, Let me take you from: this place as soon 
as possible. Flack has been staying in the neigh- 
bourhood since-he brought. me the news of your de: 
parture from Mawr Castle, and I found him. in the 
edge :f the park. as lL went. back to the honsa. I 
sent. him. to Chetwyndrby-the-Sea for a carriage, 
and he will drive you over to Hastbourne- directly. 
He is to be in waiting at the lower gateof the park, 
nearest thie village. Here are your clothes. It would 
be well to lay aside those wet garmentsas soon: as 
possible.” 

Bernice assented,,and Monk went; outside the 
chalet and closed the door. 

Young Lady Chetwynd secured: it. om its inner 
side. again barricaded! the, door’ at the foot. of! the 
stair, and changed her wet garments for'dry ones as 
rapidly as the swollen and painful. state. of her 
sprained. wrist would allow: 

Then he conducted young Lady Chetwynd out: of 
the chalet. 

“To Mrs. Crowl’s lodgings, Flack,”’ he ordered, 
in alow voice, with a piercing glance: around him. 
** And be lively.. We've along drive before us, and 
L have other business on hand. to-night.’’ 

The antiquated fly and; ita. oceupants, preveeded 
swiftly along. the road to: Chetwynad-by-the-Sea. 
They went slowly through the.long, straggling strest 
in the village. 

The: houses: were fur the most part darkand silent. 
The red Jantern. over the court. entranee of the: inn 
was still burning, and: a light beamed from. the 
little bar-parlour of the inn, but no persom, was. to 
be seen in the inn’ yards 

Monk put out his head when they passed therec> 





tory.and the church. Both were dark and wrapped 
in silence, 

His.“ other business ” lay at the Chetwynd.parish 
church, and. he was in haste to return and enter 
upon it. 

They entered Eastbourne after their brisk drive, 
and Flack drove into the retired street in- which 
Mrs. Crow] had taken lodgings. The fly presently 
halted. before the deor of: a. three-storeyed. brick 
house,.one.of s,row of,similar houses. The windows 
,of the lower floor.of, this. house, as: well as those of 
the upper floor, were. all darkened, but from. the 
windows of the ey a7 floor a. pale light 
nerves ed out through half-closed. gegen. rush 
shutters. 

‘This isthe. place,” said, Monk;, opening the door 
of the carriage and springing out. “I'll rouse. up 
Mrs. Crowl before you alight, Bernice.’’ 

He } raanag up) his coat collar about. his face and 

drew down his hat.over his brows ag he knocked 
loudly. on the door of the lodging-house. The 
summons was answered by Mrs.. Growl herself, 
who! appeared with: # light, and, ia, her dressing- 
|. gown' aad “ny 
' She did not ‘imithe least. surprised at seeing 
, Menk. or the. carriage.. 
, “Miss-Gwyn has arrived,”’ said. Monk, his, words 
intended. for any ears: that might. chance to be 
listening. “The traimisjust in. I leave my dear 
sister in. your. care, madam, and beg: you not'to:lose 
sight. of her,, bat to watch over her-day and night. 
until she is fully recevered.” 

“ Won't you. comp! in, sir?” asked. Mrs. Crowl. 
“T am all alone in the house. The landlady was 
callediaway early in the evening to watch adl. night 
with her sister who is: ill, and the house-maid has 
‘gone to.some merry-making; and won’t be back 
until morning.” 

Mouk.could ill.spare'time te enter the house, but 
he. yielded: assent, and ‘ran. down to the carriage, 
assisting Berniee to-alight. He helped her up the 
steps'and.into. the house. Mrs. Orowl received the 
young marchioness kindly and. respectfully, «od 
with a warmth that. was very grateful to the girl. 
The relations. betwean the two had been from the 
first as mistress and servant, and Mrs, Crowl had 
pent Me a so: Well.ais never — the-un- 
suspecting. girl's: suspicions: that) she was not an 
honest+hearted) country woman whom Monk, had 
discovered, and engaged in the cottage by the way- 
side; upon the night’of Bernice’s rescue fromthe 
Chetwynd. family burial vault. 

** Migs. n. has-sprained her wrist,” said Monk. 
“You, will: know how to treat the: ailment, Mrs. 
Crowl, without ealling.in-a physician, ‘To-morrow 
evening, Miss Gsvyn; will beable to start for Mawr 
Castle, and ‘you. will e the express for’ London. 
You will.step atia, quiet hotel in town to-morrow 
night, and, continue your journey the nextday, I 
will be in Lendon-also to-morrow evening—going/up 
in the same train-with you, in- fact, to maka.all sure- 
We will meet atthe station. And now good-night.’”” 

He. bent over Bernice and kissed. her. Them he 
took his leave, and hurried down to the waiting 
carriage and set out on his return to Chetwynd-by- 
the-Sem. His thoughts were very busy, on that soli- 
tary ride. He was building up: for himself! in his 
own mind.a grand and airy palace, and he’ revelled 
in his glorious:imaginings,, 

When the: fly arrived upon. the hill, overlooking 
the village-of' Chetwynd+by-the-Sea: Monk called to 
the driver to stop. The order was. promptly obeyed. 
Monk ‘alighted, and:exciaimed : 

“* You can drive on, Flack, and: return the: fly: to 
the inn. I’lliwalkihome,and stretch: my legs: after 
thisJong.drive,, Yousneed not come to the park to- 
morrow:. Pay your billiat.the inniim the morning, 
and.go to Hastbourne.. You are to take charge of 
Mise-Gwyn-anad Mrs: Orowl,.and have them at: the 
station ‘to-morrow night. I shail go up:to London 
by. the same train.’ 

He dismissed his confederate! by a. wave of the 
hana, and the vehicle passed oniin. theidistance. 

Monk, walked briskly down. the hill and into the 
silent village. He turned into the lonely churcl- 
yard.among'the graves, whose tall white:;headstones 
screened him from-possible view of any watcher, 
although the moon-light was still brilliant. 

He. crept. into the little: shaded! stone porch, and 
let himself intothe church, It was:them abont two 
e’clock.in the morning, 

It was past four, and the: gray dawn was break- 
ing, when’ he emerged from the:chureh, wearied and 
worn and pale, and. looked.ftom:the shadow ofthe 
porch up and down the: street. 

The-mocning was dark)and chilly. He pulled up 
hig coat collar and slouched his, hat over’ hisseyes. 
Ne one was' yet abroad in the-meighbourhood, and 
at.the rectory’ and. the: houses opposite the: church 
no one was astir. 

** I should. have finished before this,’ he'thought, 
uneasily; “I suppose L shall, be seen, but. I must 
put a bold face on,it. Here goes!” 





He dodged eut of the porch into the shadow of a 
gravestone, and passing from one to another gained 
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the street. He walked ont at the gate quietly, 
half disguised, or rather with his face half con- 
cealed by his protecting collar and hat. No one 
saw him, asit seemed, and he breathed more freely 
when he had gained'a safe distance from the chureh. 
He walked rapidly, not looking behind him. 

He went on through the village and ascended the 
hill beyond. At the lower gate‘of the park he 
halted and let himself in, hurried along the: 
more obscure paths towards the house. : 

The old: Hindoo woman: had’ watched and waited 
for him all these hours. 


“other: business” had been.accomplished. She 
arose from her crouching position and followed him 
stealthily homeward. 

“T’ve made a:failure of it after all,” the.oldi we-. 
man muttered. “His business lay in the village. 
It concerned my lady, in some way: Butwhat,was 
it ? I’d like to know Gilbert;Monk’s. schemes,. but. 
they all hinge on that gir. He means to.preserve 
her life ; I mean to destroy it. Which will win?” 


CHAPTER HXXVTI., 

Tue. kitchen-maids were, astin, and! old, Ragee,- 
watching her opportunity, experienced no, diffiaulty 
in slipping into the house) unseen,, at the servants’ 
entrance. She glided up te the apartments of her 
mistress,, whom she found sleeping. She passed.on 
to her;awn room, changed her garments, and flung, 
herself; on her bed, dropping asleep: 

It. was somewhere about,cight, o'clock when: Miss 
Monk’s bell summonediher. She was alight sleeper, 
awakening at a soundor touch, and now started 
up broad awake upon,the-instant She-folded her 
turban afresh, and hastened to the bed-chamber of 
her mistress. 

Miss Monk was in bed, her head lying, back upon 
her pillows, a.fretful_expression on her swarthy 
face, She was annoyed and curions, and she: ex- 
claimed, petulantly : 

“Why-did' you not sleep in. my room last night 
as usual, Ragee? Why were you not ‘here to un- 
dress me? I kept awake: till near-morning~ from 
sheer terror. I cannot be-alone; and you knowit.” 

‘** Yes; missy,” seid the old Hindoo; soothingly. 
“T expected to be: back'to wait upon you as usual, 
but I went out into the park lastevening for a walk; 
and I got locked out—that’s all. I’ve just. got in, 
missy.’ 

She brought: Miss Monk's scarlet velvet slippers, 
which: were lined and bordered: with swan's-down; 
and Miss: Monk’s wrapper of scarlet cashmere; 
which) was lined throughout with soft, white fur; 
with, outside, facings and borderings of .the: same. 
The young. lady. permitted herself: to be. robed: in 
these and to be comfortably placed:inianeasy-chair 
before the fire by her servile attendant. 

‘*Now my. chocolate,” said Misa Monk:, “ Lam 
good for nothing all day if I do not have my chooo- 
late before:I dress.” 

The ayah rang for. the uspal morning refresh- 
ment. 

It was brought in a Sévres: bowl. upon a», small 
~aee silver salver, which Miss Monk took: upon ‘her 

ees. 

_ But she seemed to have little appetite this morn- 
ing, and Ragee noticed that her swarthy. skin had a 
yellowish tint, and, that her eyes. were heavy and 
troubled. 

_ “ Ragee,” said Miss Monk, abruptly, “ if you were 
in the park all night, it must have. been, for a pur- 
pose. Did you see also the—tlie ghost last night 
inthe park? Lord Chetwynd came into the draw- 
ing-room at a late liour last night, after my visitors 
were gone, and said that’ he had. again seen. her— 
Bernice ! He saw her in the-park, dressed in white, 
and looking ethereal and unreal’ in the moonlight. 
He talked excitedly about her. He said lhe:was con- 
vinoed that it' was no illusion—that he saw her glo- 
tified spirit. Those were his very words, and as le 
1s so thoroughly aroused and excited he may come 
upon a hint of the truth. Did you see her ?” 

“Yes, missy, l saw her.’ ‘ 

Miss.Monk leaned forward im an: uncontrollable 


excitement. 
* Well ?”’ she questioned, r “What was 
she? A ghostor woman ee f 

“A woman, misey, You remember I. proved: that 
on that night L seized her shawl, tearing itfrom her:”’ 
_ “Yes, yess And you found:this ghost to:bea liv- 
ing woman. hat. woman? Some adventuress 
who means to trade upen her likeness to, Bernice 
Chetwynd? Some-lunatic. in, whose. beauty; we 
—- a resemblance to: Bernice,.and..who has innor 
cent y played the ghost at Chetwynd Park?” 

“You know it. is. neither, of’ these, missy,” said 
the old woman. “ It was my lady; herself,’ 

Miss Monk's face whitened in horron. 

* You know it?” she whispered.. 

“I know it, because I captured her ; I held her-in 
my arms ; I dragged her to the.skaters’ chalet, and 
took her up to the high balcony, 1 talked with her. 
She me by my name, but refused to acknow- 


She saw = 
Pa, a ne eT at he ee thed.  Ghe»||hor. Why did I fing. herinto the water, which was 





ledge herself to be Lady Chetwynd. She is changed, 
grown beautiful—dangerously so—but there is still 
the same innocent look in her frank brown eyes, 
and I could not be mistaken. She is my lady, sure 
enough.” 

‘“‘ And knowing her, you let her go ?”’ 

“‘ Knowing this, I seized her suddenly and flung 
her over the balcony into the lake ! She hurt her 
arm in falling, but still struck out and swam away. 
I waited till I saw her sink, and then I ran from the 
spot.” 

“* She is dead—drowned ?” 
“No. I was foolish. I should have strangled 


to her as her native element? But for the injury to 
her arm, she would have swum ont and danced upon 
the bank and mocked me. But the evil fates sent 
Gilbert Monk there in search of her. He knocked 
me down— I’ll be even with him for it —and swam 
out and rescued my lady.” 

She hastened to relate the farther adventures of 
the long night. Miss Monk listened in breathless 
eagerness. 

‘* Gilbert is the head and front of this apparition 
business,’’ said. Sylvia, at length. “And yet why 
should he wish toruin me? He rescued her from 
her tomb, It’s all plain to me now. And he has 
some object in defending her. But what can it be? 
He did not love her.” 

“I can. see into the mystery,” said the old 
Hindoo woman, her dusky face lighting, “The 
truth is he has discovered who she iss, ow know, 
missy, she did not know her parentage.. Gilbert has 
found out the: seerct.. She is of noble: blood—one 
can tell that by herhaughty air, her patrician beauty, 
her high b: ing. She looks like aprimcess.at the 
least. I can see Gilbert’s game now. He means to 
allow you to marry my lord, and he-will thentrestore 
my lady. to her own friends and relatives and feather 
his own nest,’’ 

“ But what would thembeeome-of me? I should 
be no wife. Eshould: beset adti y 

“Yes, missy. Batperhags-Me. Gilbert would not 
permit things ter goso far; Perliaps he will not 
allow you to my lord. Gilbert is @ selfish 


marry 
fellow and means*to lookont for himself, and he 


won't care what becomes of you: I think:he brought 
my lady hereto play’ ghost. I think he means. to 
exact ag 
Chetwynd’s relatives; and then restere her to them 
as one from the dead.” 

Miss Monk looked terrified. 

“ What shall we do?” sho whispered: “ What 
shall we do, Ragee ?” 

“Leave itallto me, Wemustnotenffér Gilbert 
to suspect how much we know of his: plans.. I will 
outwit him, and destroy the girl. Leave it to me, 
I say. My lady is-at Mra. Crowl’s lodgings. at 


Eastbourne. You must send'me to Kastbourne:to- 
or 


day, missy, to match some of your embroideries: 
trimmings, or something.” 

‘* But he will not keep her at Eastbourne where she 
is known. He will take her to London and conceal 
her there until he is ready to disclose the fact that 
she lives,” 

* Then I'll go to London too,” said the Hindoo, 
with a resolute gleam in her eyess “I’ll be more 
than a matel: for him.” 

Miss Monk put aside her chocolate, taking: a 
draught of, stronger drink instead, to “‘ steady her 
nerves,” 

Thenshe allowed herself to be dressed in her luxu+ 
rious. Eastern style,.and.at nine, o'clock. was: ready 
for break 

She bade Ragee await her return to her chamber, 
and descended to the breakfast room. 

Lord Preseli was already, there, and Gilbert 
Monk followed her in immediately;, looking, some- 
what haggard and wearied., 

Miss Monk was very amusing, with a. forced’ gai- 
ety, ree) Chetwynd was unusually, silent and ab- 


stracted. 

Lord Chetwynd made noallusion ta the “ spectro” 
of ‘the previous evening, and he scare ly: spoke 
even in response to Sylvia’s gay remarks. His 
grave, stern face was not v ry encouraging. to 
Gilbert Monk, but that young man, after, breakfast, 
followed’ his lordship to the library, and coolly 
asked him for a loan of two, hundred.pounds. The 
loam. was readily granted; and a cheque for. the 
amount was placed by Monk in his packet-hook,; 
with expressions to his lordship-of' apparently the 
most sincere gratitnde, 

“TI apply to:youas:to:a brother, yor know; Clit 
wynd,” said Monk, in his boyish way. “Ill pay 
you some: day, if I’m able: And I’li never forget 
your kindness. Yow look glum. Pardon’ me; 
Chetwynd, butiI trust that: you haven’t quarrelled 
with Sylvia ??” 

“By no means,” returned: Lord! Chetwynd, 
hastily, his fair face flushing: “I am not:myself 
to-day, that’s.all. I noticed! that you didnot return 
to, the, house last night before: I retired, Gilbert. 
How long were you out Did-you: see anything of 
—of the spectre ?”” 


price from: my lord; and from Lady 


“Nothing whatever. I was out until aftor mid- 
night, searching the park. I hada suspicion that 
our lordship might have been the sport of some 
eautiful, unprincipled woman who desired to trade 
upon her resemblance to Bernice, or that some 
enemy of your lordship’s might have been playing a 
trick upon you. I think our former explanati.n is 
the true one that you are not well and that your 
spectre is but an optical illusion.” 

Chetwynd shook his head. 

“I shall see Hartright to-day,” he said, quietly, 
“But I know that the beautiful vision that haun:s 
me is not the freak of a disordered imagination. 
And the face I saw last night—and have seen 
before—is not therface of an ‘ unprincipled woman.” 
It is the face of amangel. Monk,’ added his lord- 
ship, abruptly, “if I had not myself laid my dar- 
ling in the tomb+—if I had not seen her face day 
after day imhereoffin—if I did not absolutely know 
that she is dead—TI should think that there had 
been some: hi mistake, and that my darling 


must have been strangely like Lady 
to leave an impression like that.’’ 

““Yomare wrong; It wasnot so like my darling, 
Gilberts. Tho spectre hasa beauty which my Ber- 
nice: laelted, but the same: glorious soul that 
animated my darling looked ont from the pure and 
lovely: face-of this—this gliost! Bernice in heaven 
must looks like this radianti-vision.”’ 

~ ” suggested’ Monk, “there is truth in 
the-theories:of the returmiof spirits. Talk with the 
rector and. the: Chetwynd.” 

“1 will. T gee: you: think me fanciful, Gilbert. 
Perhaps I am,” he sighed. 

Monk.seomafter-took his leave, Lord Chetwynd 
paced’ the: floor after hia; departure, with his head 

‘low on himbreast, and murmured : 

“Did ever:man:before-marry one woman with all 
his:soul. bound upyim another, I wonder? I begin to 
shrink from: this projected marriage with Sylvia. It 
seems as i icermeant to reproach me for my 
haste, she desired me to marry Sylvia after a 

mourning:siad passed. Why does she come 
foot to me? I were not bound in honour to 
marry Sylvia, I would withdraw from the marriage 
even now. My poorlost darling! My only love. 
Oh, that D had: ter back-again.”’ 

The aspiratiomseemed to him but madness. 

He visited Dostor Hartright at Eastbourne that 
day; and told hiimthe whole story of the = gg 
various appearances to him, and explained to him 
‘that no one-else» Had seen it but himself, although 
Gilbert and Sylvia: Monk were standing in full view 
ofiitt. Thedoctor;a.bluffand hearty man, incredu- 

, listened attentively. 

“Didi the speetre while abroad, my lord ?” 

he: : 


| ‘Btie-marquis replied in the negative. 

“But you: saw it on the first evening of your re- 
turn home, when your sad memories were all freshly 
stirred, and you were in the rooms full of associa- 
tions with her? Humph! And you saw her in her 
bed-chamber where she died? Humph! And you 
sa" her again lastmight? Had you been thinking 
of her on this last occasion ?” 

** Yes, I had just called upon her to come back to 
me,” said Lord Chetwynd, frankly, yet hesitatingly. 

“Humph! My lord, the‘ spectre,’ as you call it, 
is a mere hallucination: Your liver is out’ of order. 
It seems:that you were thinking of Lady Chetwynd 
on every occasion when the spectre appeared, except 
the'time when you were asleep. Then you waked 
up suddenly, and in the dim light, having already 
fancied you had:seen # ghost, you:conjured it up 
anew out of some harmlessshadow. You must diet 
yourself, my lord. Let: Miss Monk’s beauty chase 
away: these disordered fancies. Lady Chetwynd: is 
ik I saw her dia, I lvoked on her face six days 
after.death,, the day of herconsignment to the tomb. 
My dear boy, spirits don’t returniin this way. ‘Tuey 
are in better business; than. running around. parks 
in their, grave-clothes:, Take good.care of yourself. 
I’m not sure but: that. you, are threatened. with a 
fever.” 

The wise Galen made up a potion or two for his 
lordship, who, little comforted, returned home, 
deferring, his visit. to. the, reetor: until another 


day. 

% the early evening, immedia‘ely after dinner, 
Gilbert Monk drove over.te Eustbourne, and to the 
station. He arrived at tlie last moment, and was 
ushered into a first-class. compartment oceupied by 
two veiled ladies, of’ whom one was Lady Chetavynd 
and the other Mrs. Crowl. 

The train had. begun.to move when the door of 
the second+class compartment adjoining was, hun 
riedly opened ‘by the guard, anda bent old woman, 
with a painted white face, gray hair, a frilled cap, 
and'a huge scuttle bonnet, was pushed in, and. the 
door hastily shut upon her. This-old woman was 
Ragee the Hindoo! And thus; environed by her 





enemies, young Lady Chetwynd journeyed up to 
London. 
(To be continus 4) 
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PAULINES PRIDE. 





SHE was a grandly beautiful womau—one to in- 
spire admiration at the first glance. Standing by the 
bureau in her elegant boudoir, her proud head thrown 
back, and one hand partially upraised, she presented 
a picture to charm an artist’s soul. Her full, yet 
é6ymmetrical figure, the unconscious grace of her at- 
titude, the delicacy of her complexion, the compo- 
sure of her regally lovely face all combined to thrill 
a beholder with awe. And to wonder again at the 
lavishness of nature one had but to glance at her 
luxuriant hair of raven blackness, her deep, liquid 
eyes, her rubescent lips, and pearly teeth. 

Heaven had indeed showered its choicest blessings 
upon Pauline Seaton. 

A faint knock now sounded upen the door. The 
beauty turned, commanded the applicant to enter, 
and then glanced once into the mirror. 

A servant appeared to say that Mr. Aldrich was 
below. 

Pauline nodded, and dismissed the attendant with 
@ wave of her hand. A moment later she started 
for the drawing-room, As she glided in with queenly 
grace a gentleman came forward from a remote cor- 
ner of the room, clasped both her hands very ten- 
derly, and said, in a “it? fervent voice : 

“ Pauline! My love. peerless one !’’ 

S Ah, you have realy I did not expect you so 
soon,” she answ ered, in sweet but measured tones. 

There was beauty, pride, fascination in her manner, 
but Herbert Aldrich yearned for devotion—a warm 
out-springing of affeetion. Still he knew better than 
to expect this from her—it was, forsooth, inconsistent 
with her dignity. Leading her toa sofa, he seated 
—— by her side, still holding her left. hand in 

is 
. - You don’t say if you are glad te **a me, Pau- 
ine’ 





He must say that at all events his heart craved 
tenderness. 

She turned her magnificent eyes upon him with 
something like admiration, and a slight smile parted 
her lips. 

“ Would it increase my gratification, or yours?” 

“ Mine, yes! Oh, Pauline, I must see, hear, and 
feel love to make me happy. Your pride is grand. 
I cannot but admire it, and yet I would give all I 
possess to hear your voice in endearment.” 

She laughed musically, 

“The fact is you should have chosen a rural maid. 
My accomplishments are not of that order.” 

A frown clouded his brow, and he pulled nerve- 
lessly at the ends of his long golden moustache. At 
length he replied : 

“That is unkind, Pauline. The less of such words 
between us the better for our peace,” 

“T have a new waltz,” she said, arising with a 
charming unconcern. “It is splendid, Will you 
turn over the music ?” 

“With pleasure,” he answered, repressing the 
feelings of pain and annoyance that struggled for 
utterance. 

She played the piece half through, and said, plea- 
santly : 

“Ts my lover angry ?” 

A bright light shot into his eyes, he yearned to 
press her to his breast, but he dare not. 

** No, my darling, no.” 

* 7’m thankful for that. Still,” and she struck one 
or two notes, and looked coquettishly over her 
shoulder, “I’d rather see you angry than hear you lec- 
ture. Your homilies are awfully stupid.” 

His face flushed and he drepped his eyes. He 
could not imagine why it pleased her to torment him. 

Surely it was not a bright omen for the future. 
He was about to speak, but she began playing 
vigorously, watching her fingers as they flew over 


all in silence, and pete her performance when at 
last it was cone 

After a brief cowversation be arose to go. Her 
indifference had chilled him through and through, 
and he wished to be alone to have time for reflection, 
safe from the fascination of her beauty. 

**T want you to go to the opera with me to-mor- 
row night, Pauline” he sad, as he drew near the 
door. 

“Thanks, but I’m engaged,” she answered, with 
that cold composure of hers. 

“ Engaged!” he repeated, his eyes dilating. “I 
do not understand this. Who forestalls me in your 
society ?”’ 

“T promised Mr. Neville that would go with him, 
and [intend to keep my word,” she responded, with 
a calm defiance, 

Mr, Aldrich bit his lips to restrain his indigna- 
tion; for a moment he was silent, then taking 
po? hands again he gazed upon her tenderly, and 
said: 

“ Pauline, my love, you must hear me, I as your 
accepted suitor have rights which your womanhood 
should compel you to respect. Don’t let your pride 
govern your reason, dearest, but for once open your 
heart to my words. ‘To begin with, Neville’s 
character is none of the best; his money is his only 
passport into society. But, more than this, you are 
mine ; honour hath bound us, the law that shall make 
us one cannot give new love or new trust, As you 
are mine in heart I must ask you to tell Mr. Neville 
the reason you cannot go with him ; 3 it will be but a 
just acknowledgment of my claims.” 

He gazed upon her anxiously to note the effect of 
his words. 

Her lip curled slightly, her dark eyes flashed, as 
she rejoined : 

“T will be no man’s slave, Mr. Aldrich.” 

His face paled, his fingers curled towards the 
palms of his.hands. In a husky voice he quoried: 

“Then you refuse?” 

“ Yes,” she said, firmly. 

He drew a long, weary sigh. His soul seemed 
sinking. He felt the terrible result of her obstinacy ; 
it blackened the future, it embittered the present. 
But he would make one more appeal to her better 
feelin 

“ Pauline, think what we are to each other; re- 
member we have but‘one life, Love is our anchor 
here in this world of trials. I beseech you to re- 
tract your words! By our hope of heavenI beg 
you to consider your noble nature, and put aside thie 
wilfulness. One word of yours either makes or mars 
our common destiny. Dearest, best beloved, hear 
me, think well before you speak.” 

His earnestness touched her, but she felt that 
he was offering an ultimatum, and her pride re- 
belled. 

“T have but to repeat my answer, 
with a deprecating wave of Ler hand. 

“Then you love me not, you never loved me.” 

“Did I ever say I did ?” 

He reeled and caught at the door-post for support, 
Then, turning his wild eyes toward her, he answered, 
in a hollow voice: 

“No, no: so far you speak the trath ; you never 
did. But, oh, that you could deceive me so! that 
you could promise your hand when no love for me 
dwelt in your heart, Was it for thisI hoped and 
prayed? A mockery, a hollow home, a form with- 
out soul? Oh, Heaven, forgive her !” 

She trembled as this lew wail broke piteously from 
his lips, her face grew white, but she would not 
allow her natural feelings sway. 

She spoke, however. 

“TI preferred you to all others,” she said. 

That cut him—it seemed a sneer at his love, at al) 
love. He regained control of himself, his features 
took on a look of scorn, and the words burst from 
his lips: 

“Pauline! You have made me your slave, you 
have cajoled me into the belief that you loved me, 
and now you defy me, now you tacitly acknowledge 
without shame that our union was to be one of form 
—a meaningless ceremony. "Tis over; ’tis the last! 
You are free. I have no claim upon you, no hope in 
regard to you; nothing but present sorrow. If in 
the future you find one to love, marry him ; make 
him happy. I cannot take an empty heart. Heaven 
bless you.” 

He sprang forward, and fled from the house. She 
heard the door close, then her senses became con- 
fused ; the walls seemed closing in upon her, and 
she sank insensible upon the carpet. 

Five minutes later her father found her there. 
He was about to ring for assistance when she opened 
her eyes and started to her knees. 

“Stop! Iam well now,” she said, beseechingly. 

“ But, my dear child-——” 

ss Enough. I will prove my words.” 


” she replied, 





‘the keys, but taking no notice of him. He bore it 





Seating herself at the piano, she dashed off a 
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brilliant air; and then, pausing, looked up into his 
face with an animated smile. 

“ You’re a strange girl, Pauline. But tell me the 
cause of your fainting: there must have been a 
cause.” 

“Tate too much dinner, I think,” she answered, 

uietly. 

Disarmed of his suspicions, if any he had, he gave 
the subject no farther consideration: 

The following evening Pauline accompanied 
George Neville to the opera. Every eye was bent 
upon her with wonder and admiration, and her 
escort felt a glow of pride as he thought of the ab- 
sent Aldrich. 

The next morning at breakfast her father glanced 
at her several times in a regretful, half-reproving 
way, and Pauline, becoming annoyed, at length de- 
manded an explanation, 

“T have good reason to be both sad and vexed,” 
be said, gravely. “You were at the opera last night 
with Neville,” 

“ And what of that pray 2?” 

“Nothing of course, Only—markI say only— 
Mr. Neville had laid a wager previously that you 
would go with him, and he boasted of it last night at 
his club,” 

“Dared he ?” she cried, her bosom heaving with 
indignation. 

“Oh, yes, he dared, and was knocked down for his 

ains.” 

a By whom ?” 

“ Herbert Aldrich,” answered the father, watching 
his daughter’s featuree narrowly. But they re- 
vealed nothing. Her self-control was simply won- 
derful. 

Presently Mr. Seaton left the house and started for 
his office. From that hour until four he was in a 
state of terrible excitement. 

There was a panic in stocks—gold was rising— 
the market was feverish—the financial world was 
shaken to its very foundation. 

Fortunes were engulfed in an instant. 

Men worth millions in the morning were beggars 
at night, 

Mr. Seaton rushed into his office to consult a mo- 
ment with his partner. Dropping into his chair, he 
requested him to ascertain the amount of stocks in a 
certain company, which they had on hand. Richard 
Marden hastily referred to his books, and then his 
spare, sallow face seemed to grow whiter and thin- 
ner = pen trembled in his fingers, he could not 
speak, 

“Well, well, out with it, for Heaven’s sake!” 
exclaimed Mr. Seaton, in « tremulous, hollow 
voice. 

“We are ruined—utterly ruined!” groaned Mr. 
Marden, dropping his head upon the desk. 

Henry Seaton sprang to his feet and ran from the 
building his face blanched, his eyes gleaming wildly. 
But no one noticed him. Too many men acted like 
maniacs that dreadful day to have a fresh case occa- 
sion any alarm. 

“Oh, my child! My Pauline! Lost—all lost! 
Oh, Heaven, can it be true?” 

He staggered against a building and gazed fiercely 
around, His strength was nearly gone—he must 
have stimulant. Entering an adjacent refreshment 
saloon, he called for brandy. It was brought to him, 
and he drained the glass at a draught. 

“Again! Another! It gives melife.” 

The waiter placed a bottle upon the table, and the 
bankrupt filled his glass to the rim, and tossed it off 
with a savage delight, He was growing beside him- 
self, and as he went out the waiter muttered: 

“He’s used up to-day.” 

Three-quarters of an hour later Henry Seaton 
stood in his chamber at home. Its elegance seemed 
to mock him with weird voices, for he knew his 
Louse must be given up. And Pauline, so tenderly 
reared! how could she bear poverty? The poor 
auan shrieked aloud, and tore his hair and beat his 
brow. Then his eye fell upon a revolver lying upon 
the table, He took it up and examined it, strange, 
wild thoughts torturing his brain. Anon low, hol- 
low mutterings left his lips, his body trembled, his 
inflamed imagination, aided by the stimulant he had 
drank, pictured fiends about to attack him. Like 
lightning his arm went up—the barrel pressed his 
ear, he pulled the trigger—and the next instant he 
lay on his back dead, his brains scattered about him. 

The explosion was heard by Pauline, who was 
going to her boudoir at the time. For a moment she 
Stood motionless, controlled by a nameless terror. 
Then she’ rang the ball bell violently, and tottered 
rather than walked towards her father’s room. The 
door was locked. She tried to push it open, and 
then fainted from the horror that was foreshadowed 
on her soul. 

Presently the servants came rushing upstairs. 
Pauline was carried to her room, and then Mr. 
Seaton’s door was burst open. With cries of fear 





and dismay the attendants beheld the lifeless body 
of their master. And while they gazed upon it a 
heart-rending shriek broke upon their ears, and 
Pauline, nearly frantic with anguish, darted by them 
and threw herself upon her father’s body. Wildly 
she called upon him to live for her sake, and pressed 
warm kisses upon his face, while the servants wept 
and wrung their hands. But at last she realized 
that he was dead; and then a despair terrible to 
behold settled upon her face, 
. * + * * 
* You don’t remember a ape deep it, deary, and 
I’m sure I don't want to- talk about it, for it was an 
awful day, and that’s no name for it. Your face was 
whiter than it is now, though you’re far from being 
over it yet; and I thought you’d die in spite of all we 
could do. Bless me, how thankful I am that we can’t 
live through these things but once.” 

And good Mrs. Hawley paused to wipe her spec- 
tacles and to clear her eyes from the tears that 
would come whenever she looked at the pale, thin 
girl before her and thought what had brought her 
into this plain country home, 

“Do tell me, auntie. I can bear it, I know I can,” 
murmured the maiden, raising her dark, dreamy 
eyes to her companion’s face, and gently taking one 
of her hands, 

“I'd refuse you nothing I could beg or borrow ; 
but it does seem too bad to go over this dreadful 
affair again. You arestrong? You may think so, 
but I know better. Well, well, if you'll never speak 
about it again I'll try to get through with it some- 
how. Dear me! Well, your uncle happened to come 
on that day—you know what day I mean—and hear- 
ing what had happened he sent for me ; and I went 
and brought you here. You were out of your head 
then, poor dear, and so you didn’t suffer so much, I 
hope. There, that's all; and I hope I shall never 
have to speak on’t again.” 

‘* And there was nothing of papa’s fortune left, 
nothing ?” said’ the girl, in a low, sad voice, 

“ No, deary ; but I wouldn’t think about it, because 
I want you to get well assoon as you can,” answered 
Aunt Hester, patting the shapely head with a great 
deal of affection. ‘ You'll enjoy yourself here, when 
the weather gets warm, and you'll see much that’s 
new to you. It’ll be much better than being a gover- 
nessin the city among them that you used to be on 
alevel with. I saidat first I'd have none of that, 
and I'll keep my word. My birdie shan’t be plagued 
by anybody.” 

And off came the glasses again to be wiped and 
the earnest old eyes to be cleared of tears. 

This rude but natural love sank deep iuto Pauline’s 
heart, and leaning her head upon the old lady’s knees 
she wept softly. . 

“Let the poor thing cry—it’ll do her good; it’s 
much better than to see her so pale and still, and 
looking for all the world as if she was going to die 
every minute,” mused Aunt Hester, gazing down 
upon her sympathetically. 

Time went on; the influence of Pauline’s illness 
had passed, and every event came back to her mind 
with distinctness. 

It was a strange realization. 

‘She, the haughty, proud belle, here, in # farm- 
house, dependent upon her father’s sister, and that 
father dead. 

And Herbert, where was he ? 

She trembled, sighed wearily, and, passing her 
hands across her brow, moved slowly out upon the 
lawn. 

The sun was sinking to rest, and the western ho- 
rizon was dyed with crimson and gold. The gentle 
south wind brought the odour of wild violets in its 
breath, and the birds were singing their evening 
hymns upon the tree-tops. 

Pauline sat down in a rustic chair, and folding her 
hands gazed upon the pastoral scene with something 
like wonder. At times her life seemed like a vision 
from which she must awake. 

Across the garden she looked now, and saw, in the 
lane beyond, the cows coming home, and heard the 
bleating of the calves in the barn, and the shrill 
voices of the cocks as they went to their roost. 

Then she rested her face upon her hands, and di- 
rected her eyes to the green grass, and in doing so 
she saw her calico dress and her thick boots. Au ex- 
pression of surprise went over her face. 

“ Yes, ’tis I, Pauline Seaton. It’s all true, but, oh, 
Heaven! shall I ever learn to realize it? Shall I 
ever become accustomed to myself as I am—shall I 
ever forget myself as l was? It may be for the best. 
I must think it is, or I shall lose my reason.” 

“It’s a kind o” pleasant twilight, Miss Pauline?” 

The words were uttered in a coarse but kindly 
voice. 

The maiden looked up, and beheld Enoch Bangs, 
one of the farm-hands, leaning on his hoe, bis bright 
blue eyes bent upon her admiringly. 

There was something in those eyes that recalled 





old memories, although Pauline had spoken to their 
possessor occasionally, 

He called her Pauline, too, while all the others 
afflicted her with * Polly.” 

“ Yes, Enoch,” she answered, mechanically, “ Are 
you very tired to-night ?” 

“No, Miss Pauline, not very, though I’ve hoed a 
master sight to-day,” he rejoined, with a quirk of his 
head peculiar to him. 

She nodded and smiled faintly, and then went in 
to help her aunt get supper. Employment he must 
have, andanything that she could do she took hold 
of with avidity ; it served to keep her mind from here 
self and the past, and that was the great deside- 
ratum, 

. June came—June, with its roses of all kinds and 
ues. 

"Iwas evening; the fields were silvered with 
moonlight; a light breeze mitigated the summer 
heat; songs of birds echoed through valley and hill. 

Pauline, in a white dress with a crimson sash, sat 
on the lawn, meditating. 

Presently Enoch, resplendent in white pants 
and vest, with dark coat, came out and took a 
seat by her side, 

She was glad of his presence ; he would amuse her, 

* You are looking well to-night, Enoch.’’ 

“Thank you, Miss Pauline, I don’t believe you’d 
say that if you didn’t mean it.” 

She smiled to herself. 

But she had told the truth ; he did look well, and 
she wondered at it. 

“ Miss Pauline,” said Enoch, timidly, ‘I just 
thought maybe you could tell mea story about the 
city, or something, and so I came down. Could you 
now think of something, and won't it be too much 
trouble?” 

“ A love story, Enoch ?” 

She tried to speak laughingly. 

“Yes, them are the best always.” 

“ Well, I'll make up one, if I can’t think of a real 
one. ‘There was once a very proud girl, who was 
loved by a most worthy man, a man noble of heart 
and purpose. She became engaged to him, and the 
time was set for their marriage. Well, as I said, the 
girl was wilful, haughty and obstinate, and so she 
promised to go out one evening with aman whom 
her lover disliked, and who was not really worthy 
of her society. Her lover remonstrated with her, 
pleaded with her, but all to no purpose. She would 
have her way. At this her lover reminded her of 
her duty to him and her love, but she as much as 
told him that she never loved him. Then he left her, 
not in anger, as she deserved, but in sorrow and 
forgiveness.” 

* But did the girl really love him, Miss Pauline ?” 

“Yes, better than her life, but she was too proud 
to confess jt. She pretended to scorn love, and in 
consequence she has learned the value of it, To- 
night she is trying to fill the aching void in her 
heart with hope—trying in vain.” 

“No, not in yain, my loved one—my beautiful 
Pauline!” 

The false whiskers were cast aside, and the radiant 
face of Herbert Aldrich beamed down upon her, 
The old pride flashed up for an instant, and then it 
was lost in the torrent of bliss that swept over her 
heart. 

“Oh, Herbert, my own! my own!” 

Two months later Mrs. Herbert Aldrich appeared 
in society, but with softened pride, W. G. 








A MOVEMENT is afoot to procure a grant of space 
in the International Exhibition for displaying the 
life-saving appliances which were shown at the Lon- 
don Tavern. 

A Curious Rettc.—There is a curious relic to be 
seen inthe Holy Trinity Church, Minories. It is 
nothing less remarkable than the head of the Duke 
of Sussex, the father of Lady Jane Grey. It is kept 
in asmall tinbox. There isa mark asof acut from 
anaxe on the neck, The skin is very like thick 
parchment, 

Tur Frencn Barnum.—Femorus, the celebrated 
French Barnum, is dead. Although he has not ap- 
peared before the public for ten years, his exhibi- 
tions of monstrosities will still be remembered by 
many. Had he confined himself to tho exhibition 
of five-legged cows, double-tailed snakes, two-headed 
calves, andthelike, he would have been permitted to 
pursua his avocation unheeded, but an attempt to 
graft a pair of swan’s wings upon the back ofa 
child caused him to be imprisoned for five years. 
Fortunately the child was not much injured in the 
operation, and he is now a corporal in the 14th regi- 
ment of the line. ‘The last idea of Femorus was 
to make a monstrosity of himself by sewing on his 
head a cock’s comb, the result of which was an 
abscess which carried him off in a fortnight. 

“He Drinxs.”—How ominously that sentence 
falls! How we pause in conversation and ejaculate 
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—‘'It’s a pity!” How his mother hopes he will not: 
when he grows older; and his, sisters pers 
themselves that itis only a few wild oats that heis 
sowing. And yet the old menishake their heads:and 
feel gloomy when they think of.it. Young, men, 
just commencing life, buoyant. with ‘hope, don’t. 
drink. You are freighted with a:precious cargo. 
The hopes of your old parents, of .your. sisters, of 
your wives, of your children —all arelaid down upon 
you. In you the aged live over again-their young 
days, through you only can the weary one obtain a 
position in society, and ‘from the level on which 
you place them must your children go into the great 
struggle of life. 

Bicrcte v. Man.—A most’ interesting” contest 
took place the other day at the Star Grounds, Fal- 
ham, between Mt. Dixon; of Oxford Street; andG. 
Martin, of Camden Town, who had agreed to run’ 
ten miles for 10/.; the former riding a bicycle, whilst 
the latter traversed'on foot and’ received’ ten 
minutes’ start, All being in readiness; Martin was 
despatched, and, proceeding at a rather'slow ‘rate, 
completed the first mile in 5 minvADsecsy covering: 
8 laps and 100 yards: ere Dixon, received! his dis- 
missal, there being 48 laps to the distance... Up to 
the eleventh lap, and when Dixon. was going im 
excellent form, he, unfortunately, through: taking 
an erratic course, ran into palings and. was thrown 
heavily, breaking, his left-hand pedal... He, how- 
ever, with assistance, again, commenced, the 
struggle, rapidly overhauling:his opponent,. who, 
when entering the 36th lap, relinquished hostilities. 
Dixon after traversing one more lap. was.stopped 
and declared victor, the. time oecupied: by: him 
being 34 min. 5 sec. 

—_—_ 
“DON'T TELL. FATHER,” 

THERE is many a good mother who plans the ruin 
of the child she dearly lovesteaching’ it ‘the first 
lessons of wrong-doimg ‘by’ simplysaying;' ** Now 
don't tell your father.” Surely mothers: dé it 
thoughtilessly, ignorantly, nob considering that it is 
a first lesson in deceptions Notat allstrange that’ 
gamblers, and thieves; and hypocritesy and distrust: 
ful, evil-minded. people- so. abound, when. weak; lov- 
ing mothers, with honeyed. words and. cavesses, 
sweeten the little teachings that.so soon ‘ripem: into 
all kinds of meanness and unprincipled rascality. 

We heard a kind, well-meaning, mother say.to the 
puny baby in her arms, ‘‘ Well, birdie shali have its 
good oy every day ; bad papa shan’t. know. it— 
see how it love it,” and the little thing, whose reach 
of life had a whole. winter in it, snatched .at. the 
bright red and blue coloured. poison, and made as 
miany glad motions as though it took its whole bedy 
to suck it with. The poor little thing had been fed 
on candy, almost, and fretted for.more whenever 
her mouth wasn’t filled. Even‘ the nourishment 
nature provided didn’t wholly satisfy it, forit wasn’t 
as ‘sweet as candy. 

We-thought it was no wonder, if’ children ‘were 
taught even in babyhood that papa ‘was bad and 
ugly and unkind, that in-youth they should call him 
a “snob” and the “ old man ;” and‘ the’ mother, 
whom they had learned by experience had no sta- 
bility of character, and: was:capable of’ deception, 
not strange they should’so little respect: her as ‘to 
call. her the ‘‘ old woman.” 

We shudder when we: hear : the: frequent: words 


drop from young lips, “Oh, I must not let father: 


know that!” The father may be a-stern'man, rigid 
in his way of bringing. up'his children, but. he hasia 
heart somewhere— and surely truthful, honest; lov- 
ing words from his own child will find that warm 
place. So it is best never to deceive him in any- 
thing, but keep his confidence-wholé and unshaken, 
and the whiteness of the souli unstained. by that 
loathsome sin, deception. 





Tue number of pilgrims that visited-Mahomet’s 





shrine, at Mecca, last season, is reckoned at upwards. 


of 50,000. 

At Zermatt the inhabitants of the: valley, pass. 
some of their time in winter at playing cards, the 
stake they play for being each other’s: prayers. 
Those who lose are bound by the rules of the- game 
to go to the village church the following morning 
and there pray for the souls of those who have:won. 
The priest, also, is supposed to have an advantage 
in this practice, as it gives him a larger: congrega- 
tio 


n. 

Tur “Brock” 1n Naeies.—Two women were 
executed in Naples by the axe a few days ago. The 
deed was done by a masked executioner, who 
severed each head at a- single blow. 
these women was “baby farming,’ and it. wag 
proved that they had starved and’ deliberately 
murdered by other methods a large number of in: 
fants entrusted to their care.. The awful mode of 
punishment was chosen asa mark of the abhorrence 
which their crimes had excited. 

A New Eve Hospirau. at Guneva,—Baron 
Adolphe de Rothschild, who spends some.months of 


The. crime of: 





the summer at his splendid villa.itr the: neighbour-"| and had‘hereducated-at a-first-class school in Bor- 


heod of Geneva, intends:to endowand: build there at)| \deaux. 


his own- expertise an hospital for the-tteatmentof dis-' 
eases of the-eye. He will give-for that purpose-about: 
20,0002, 8,0002, for the ground, build 
and the revenue of the-remainiag,.12; to. be.de+ 
voted. to its. yearly support... Very suitable. grounds, 
were purchased a few dag san at. the cost of 12,0001. 
aud thenew building wil 

the middle of next summer. L 
fitted for.20 in-door patients, with a zoom for —— 
tients, and-a room for clinical. demonstration,.-The 


medical dire¢tion of the hospital has been en‘rusted,| rally, 9 religious peop! 


to Dr. Barde, of Geneva. } 
BismARcK’s Nose:—Thereis a curious ‘quarrel 


The young lady’s, name: was In-TDsey but: 
onthen baptism she added that-of Marie. Theother 
jected. marzi is,still more:remarkable... A 


ingesend Gittings “larg we egy to the embassy. now 


. name, young; rich, and. hand- 
some, has asked and obtained the hand of Mille. 
\Hébert, the daughterof.a wealthy; coal:merchant, 


tedand bpened in| now ‘retired from business and living,in style. 
‘hospital.te ed (The financée auseers only. £2 have or ated teat 


er suitor should embrace Catholicism, to which. 
west he nradé.no demur: The Japanése’ are 

e. . 
| New’ Mernop or Heatine Rattwiy: Car- 
AGgEs.—A new invention for the purpose of heéat- 


now raging between thé littérateurs of Paris and | ing railway carriages Has been tried on the Caledo- 


Berlin respecting Prince Bismarck’s’ nose. - A. M. 
Bunter has published‘a work of 432° pages, being a 
collection of all the fautts'in French character sinte 
centuries, and’of’ all’ the: virtues of the Germans 
sitive ages: 
the mest ertel people in Earope”—whith is inexact; 
andthe writer has made a'series of ‘laughable mis: 
takes by quoting from the'chie£” comic publication’ 
of Paris: several of hisalleged'‘faets:of history: Poor 
Ruchel is blamed for a rather feminine’ 
having:plaved on hor'death+ bed toamuse lier all the: 
diamonds presented to her by admirers oftivr’talent ; 
Dumais roughly haadled: for asserting“ all | Ger- 
mans are red;’’ Viotor Hugo-labours: underthehal-: 
lucinatiom of believing ‘he: was:borm: in Lorraine: ins 
stead of Besangon,; Ga j 
‘* he-cannot see with two: eyes, having: only: one.” 
Prince Bismarek’s ‘nose, aecording/ to. the. Freush: 
ditty, is. very, ugly-—laid.. M... Beunier protests: 
against Se at ay insists. that the. Prince's. nose: 
is not hideous, nor does it resembles.a door knookar, ; 
bat that.the French; owing, to-their.want. of. taste, 
cannot appreciate even.a.nose:. It appears the. 
Ew peror of China, like Carlyle, considers the .Ger- 
mans to be “ the finest pisanthry under. the: sun; 
the ruler of China calls the German Emperor Hwang, 
ti, while the Emperor of Austtia is only, styled 
Hwang Shang, Before such a..dilferemee France 
must kneel and bow. 
$—_—_-_________-_____ __ } ” 
ANECDOTS/OF A PRINGR- 

Avrone time the credit of a certain prince was s0]dww- 
that the-common’ mechanics’ would not‘trast him: 
At ‘a certain ‘time,’ when the: prinee: was - preparing 4 
for'a meeting ‘with the nobles: of ‘the kingdom, he 
went into a buckle-maker’s shop, and asked-him/’té 
trust him :foma pairof:-buckles: Theman refused. 

“Tf you donot teustme;”’ said the prince; Iwill! 
ruinyou.”’ 





But the man/utterly refiased hin tha: buckles.1me | | 


less he would pay for them. 

The prinee-went away’ highly offendedy and, to! be 
avengedion the man, tied his-shoes: with: 4 
and met the company -hevhad agreed.to meet? 

As.soon.as.the.prinee entered the, house, each one 
took notice of his shoe-strings;and admired higinew 
fashion: He-told:them strings: were.mach easier: to 
his feet than buckles, and much.cheaper, and if, all. 
would wear them it would save millions: tor. the. 
kingdom every year. They. at once adopted... the 
fashion, which ruined the buckle-maker,.as his busi- 
nesss was done. and his .stock on hand dead pro» 
perty. 








An Act of Parliament has: been issuéd).to give, 
under the Court of.Chancery, the care!and,controh | 


of infants to mothers until 16 years old, with accesse} | 


to the fathers under regulations.: No agreement 'in 
a separation deed. of a mother: haying ; the care..of; 
children is to. be invalid unless; the: Court. of 
Chancery should consider that such“an, agreement. 
will not be of benefit for the infants ta be carried 
out. 

Thr ResvuinpInc’or WArwick CastLe.—The 
rebuilding of the eastern sidé of Warwick Castle is: 
proceeding satisfactorily, and the principal works 
will be finished within the time speciffed in the 
contract, though’ the completion’ of détails will 
probably require a louger period thar till Féveuary, 
next, when Lord: Btooke, the Burt ‘of’ Wirwick’s 
eldest son, attains: his’ majority. MY. Syers; of 
London, is‘still engaged with the ancient‘ armour, 
which’ sufféred’so . greatly by the: fite,;. and ‘has’ 
accomplished several marvellous: restorations: 
Among these are‘a: suit of ‘fluted: armour’ of! the 
time of Henry’ VIL., a.suit«whivh: belonged to the 
Dake of-Mantrose,: and :the armour in which! Lord! 
Brooke recened: his» deat»: wound: in» the siege ‘of! 
Lichfield. 

REMARKABLE: Marriaers ~Considérable im 
terest-has been: excited) in: Paris by theanuounce- 
ment of two Oriental marriages whicliare’about 
to take place. One is between the Vicomte 
Charleside-Thouais aud a-young, Chinese lady; a 
convert to. Christianity, and. the! adopted child of; 
a French merchant.of.Camton. This.gentlemani 


it has also been 





brought-his fair.daughter, back with him to. rance, 





nivu’ Railway; whieh’ will” in‘ all‘ li soon” 
apersedé the’ prevent modé of heating by hot-water 
ns. Recently a carriage left the Generat Station; 
erth; fitted up*with the new apparatus, which is 


The French’are asserted td’ be“ tiu fond | simply pr precepeen ben suctypaes yay we vel 


the floor of each compartment, aud is with’ a 

atent composition for fuels ‘This composition is 
in cakes of different -sizes} some’of whieh; on’ being 
ignited; undergo a-slight process of combustion for: 


ess in| twenty hours, while: smaller oness burw: for:tén or 


twelve hours. ‘The great advantage over the /pre« 
sentrsystem is that,) whbrdas: thei hot-whater: pans 
only serve to keep the feet warm, these patent fwebi 
cases diffuse & genial warmth thtoughout the whole 


compartment, making it most comfortable. . 


betta is‘objected tobecause| vention is a German one, and is said’ te, be exten- 


sively.used on:the railways in. that-counévy;. while 
4 introduced by.a.few British.com+ 
panies. 





BPACHTIA. 

Curfrs anp Currs.—Ladiés, if’ your’ husbands 
scold'you for‘ buying too expensive cuffs, give them 
a few smart ones to quiet them. 


PALLAS ;| Off THB WORLD OF WISDOM: 


Beholé@'yon planet bright ‘and fair; 
You world of splendour, madam ; 

They’ manage matters 'better’there: 

jan wey the race.of Adam? 

For them‘the passiotis ne’er enthtal’ 
Whieh us are‘apt t6 seize on’; 

Bécuusethey have their feelings all’ 
Suabdrdinate to’ reason. 


Their earth includes no battle plain, 
Reuowned in song,or storys, 

For kuowledge.is their only, ggin :- 
No thought have they of glory. 
No martial hero there.they kuow,;, 

| Low kuave, or lofty “plotter; 
No soldier hath his.scars to show ; 
His stripes hath no garotter,). 


Folk act for ends'which meet they think, 
Regardless ofeseusation’; 

On principle they eat and drink, 
And-not from inctination, 

Their bodies, which, unto'their souls; 
Mere‘engines, ruled by tliought, are, 

They stokewith food as‘though with coale~- 
Turm liquors iv like water: 

No rivalries are ever bred, 
In that wise world, by beauty, 

For there, too, peoplé ouly wed... 
Because it is their duty. 

Hérein the wisdom of their law 
Transcends e’en all Egyptian ;. 

The lot of marriage husbands draw, 
Wives also, by, conscription, 

Hence; on-that whole: resplendent globe; 
‘Phere’s not'a.singls nation 

Whicln wiil'be' stripped ofmature’s robe« 
By overpopulation, 

We; too, this island ‘of our own; 
Might save the flowers'and trees ony 

Would we; supreme upon ‘its throne, 
Like wise; establish reasou.—Puwnoh: 


Aw ATTRACTIVE. ADVERTISEMENT. —* To renty. a! 
house; located.immediately alongside of .a fine plum: 
garden, from which an.abundant supply may be stolen 
during ,theseason.,. Rentlow, and the greater part: 
taken:in pjans,” 

Hivz.anp.TaLier—Mr. Hyde, having :masriedia 
Miss. Taler,. andthe. “ futted: cali?’ having, beem 
killed.in their. houour, it gave.a wit a-chance:to say’ 
that+ it was, not the first tiuse: cattle had been killed | 
for.the hide.and .taller.”’ 

Tur Tzacuinc.or GramMAR Not ALLowEDe—' I 
have been: sendin’. wy darter Nauoy to-skaol, and last 
Friday I went over to the skool to see how:she~ was 
gettin’ along, and I.seed..things I, didn't: like by-no 
means. . The:skool-masier..was.larnin’:-herthings en 
tirely, out of:the.lineof eddycation, and,,as:latiinky. 
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improper... I set, while: in the skool-house,, an’ 
heered one class say’ their lesson. The lesson: that 
Nancy sed was nuthin’ but the foolishest kind’ of 
talk ; the ridiclest word she sed was‘ T love,’ Tlooked 
right.at-her for bein’ so improper, but she went right 
on and sed, ‘Thou lovest, and he loves,’ And I 
reckon you never hveredsach rigmarole:in your life 
—love, love, and’ nuthin’ but'love. She said one time, 
‘I did love.” Sez‘I, *Who did’ you love?* The 
skolars laffed,but:I.wasn't to be-put..off, and sed, 
‘ Who did-yowlove, Nancy?’ The skool-mastersaid) 
he would explain:when Nancy ‘hed finished : the: les- 
son. This sorter pacyfied me, and Nancy went on 
with her awftl love talk. It got wus and.wus.every 
word. Shesaid'‘ Imight, could or: would.love' LI 
stopped her again, and sed I reckon I would seeabont’ 
that, and told her to walkout ofthe: house: The 
skool-master tried to interfere, but. I would not, let 
him say a word. He said I was @ fool, and I nokt 
him down; and made ‘him bollerin short order, I talkt 
the strate thing tohim: I told’ him I’d’show how 
hedelarn my darter grammar: I’ got the nubers 
together, and we sent himvoffin a.hurry, and I, ree- 


kon tharl beno moregrammar teachin’ in these parts: | 


soon. 
A NEW MODE OF BEGGING. 

A Paris journal’ tells. the story,of:a beggar, who: 
presented himself, regnlarly at acertaim-coffeerhouse: 
with a clarionet under his arm. 

“Will you allow me; gentlémen,’” said‘ lie; in:an 
humble tone of voice,. “to playa tune?: I'am no, 
virtuoso, and if you prefer giving me a trifle, L.will. 
spare you the annoyance of‘listening: tome.” 

Every one felt at:once fora few stray coppers; and ' 
the musician départed’ with a: profound; reverence.. 
This he. repeated. several. evenings. in succession. 
At last, one evening, # young man; who: had never: 
failed to contribute: to. the: wants: of: the itinerant 
musician, asked him in a friendly manner to give 


them a tune, let it be good or, bad; he. wanted. to | 


hear him, : 

“ But I am afraid, sir, I shall disappoint youc’ 

“ Never mind that, give-us-e tune,’”’ 

“But'l am-a.verypoorplayer; and\I‘have:a.very 
poor instrument,’”” 

“No matter for that, I. waat to hear you.’ 

“ Wel, sir, since-you insist/upon:it;' said ge 
man; “I will tell you that. Idon’t play at’all. I 
carry this clarionet merely for the purpose-of threat- 
ening people with my, performance.” 

Puieas tn OarrorniA/—In Oaliforni# they‘ are so 
much annoyed with mosquitoes and’ fiéas that a 
physician advices, first a bath in. a solution. of. soft 
soap and treacle, then a sprinkle of sawdist. on 
the head, after which the patient: shauld., take..to his 
bed and maintain perfect repose. 


‘A MAN’S A’ MANSE. FoR.A’ THAT.” — 


Enghsh Tourist: ‘“* What gentleman's house: is» 


that, my: man?” 
Scotch Rustic: “ It’s no a gentleman's hoose-ava’ 
—it's the manse!”—Fun, 


Tue Precise Man.—The “ Precise‘Mam””’ parts 


his hair in the middle, and counts’ the ‘hairs: on’each 
side, and splits some, if itis-necessary, to make the 


thing dead even. If he is a married man, everything |- 


must be just so—if he is a bachelor it must.be:moren 
80, 
PROFHSS ONAL’ ETIQUETTE: 


Anzious Parent: “ Come,, doctor, don’t wait, but | | 


come in and see her, She is very ill indeed,” 
Consulting Physician: ‘* Mastiwait for your f: 
physician, sir. 
he arrives. The-patient must have patience.” 
QuaInTSayiInGs op Sin.Joun Bowaine.—Among 
the quaint sayings of Sir Joha: Bowriug is’ this-con. 
cerning the marriage service: ““ With'this ring I thee 
be: is sorcery ; ‘ ogo my body I’ thes. worship,” 
is idolatry; and.“ with my. worldly, goods L:thee»en~ 
dow,” is a falsehood. 
“DRY, SIR?” 
— Fusby;: “Waiter! Bring:me:half‘a ypint of’ 
skerry.”’ 
; Rigiter : “ Sherry, sir;yes; six!” (A pauses) Dry 
sir ?” 
Old. F.: “Well, Lif am; what's that to you.2”” 
pe ( UNINTENTIONAL JOKES. 

Ukmam (at. the end of a long gossip with’ Mary 
Ann): “Well, Mary, good-bye; I must ‘watk my” 
chalked” 

First Country Lads “ Wot, dunno the ‘Old 
Plough!’ D’yer.see that there weir?!’ 
Second Ditto: “ Weer?”—Fun. 
A Muatany: Batt—“ Did -you' ever-yo to a: mili- 
tary ball ?” asked a: lisping-maid of “an old veteren. 
No, my dear,” growled the old soldier, “ in, those 
T once had’ a military ball come: to me. Amd, 
what do you think it did ? It took my:leg' off.” 
& Rotanp vor an Otiver.—A wife wanted: her 
tosympatbize with herin a feminine quarrel, 


Could not presume to interfére’till’ 





but he refused, saying, “I’ve lived.long. enough to 
learn: that.one woman: is-just as good asianother=if 
not: better!” ‘And I,” retorted’ tlie exasperated 
wife, “tiave lived long enough to learn that one man 
is just as bad as another, if not worse !” 

A SUMPTUARY MATTER, 

Smart Volunteer Captam:.* Iithought I’ told you, 
Private’ Figgins; on my’ last parade, to-have your’ 
a shorter wea or nm as 

vate. Figgins (taking it. of with one hand,. and. 
his shako with the others Ssemartnd sir) but-~ 
cutit:to:yourown liking, sit1! "Punch: 

BooKKEEPING EXtTRAoRpDiNaRY. — The young 
ladies of Buffalo invite young gentlemen callers to 
leave their. autographs-and:the date of. their visit in 
@-small. book: kept for: the: purposes This: book: is 
posted up-once a ‘month; and‘a-young* mar who has 
failed to-record ‘his nanre in that.tingis. dropped from 
the lady’s. acquaintance,. 

SOME PEOPLE HAVE‘A WAY OF AQCOUNTING 
FOR. EVERYTHING. 

Florence: ‘My egg’s quite cold! 
why ?” 

Ethel: “8o’s.mias.,. Oan’t.you. guess?” 

Florence: ‘*Nol” 

Bthel : “ Why, they've: beew boiled ia cold’ water; 
stoopid !”—Pinch: 


IT’ wonder: 


a ee 
A MOTHHR’S PLAINT. 


THE’ sweet Spring speeds o’er-the lovely earthi,. 
With the birds and the.early, flowers, 

And the warm, soft. wind. comes freighted with. 
The. perfume of-.southern -bewers: 

And thecheartsvof all: seens liglit:aud gay; , 
*Mid the air socaim-and mild ; 

Bat‘my' weary tlioughts roam. far_away,. 
For thon art not. near, ,my; child. . 


Twandér‘oftin the dim old woods,, 
And. I fifid in its; sheltered. nook .° 
The-meek, blue violet peeriug forthy 
Witheits quiet, lovely look; 
And | think how oft'I have twined for thee 
A wreath of those blossoms wild ; 
And I tarn to gaze-on thy sunny brow, 
But thou art not here, my, child. 


Oh, wherevart thou, while I’m roaming here; 
Lost idol of my heart ? 
Oh, why’is it thus that the bitter tear 
Amid nature's bloom.must start ? 
In the cold, dack. grave. they have Jaid thee. 
down, 
And-the snow! om thy breast-was: piled, 
And I wept as I kissed thy cold) cold lips— 
Thou art dead,'thou art:dead, my. child. 


I know that«my heart must:lonely throb, 
As the spring-time glideth by, 

And the sammer flowers will be seen by‘me 
Through the veil of a tear-dimmed eye, 

But, oh, when the autumn dayg-.shall, come, 
With their sunshine calm and mild, 

‘Mid yo withered: flowers they 4k: lay me» 

own 


I will ba with thee, then, my, child. 





GEMS. 


Is it not strange that seme men hatewiceand are 
vicious; love virtue and do not follow it?’ 

A MAN may be said to know thoroughly only what 
he-can correctly communicate to others. 

THE human mind is like the firmament,. lighted. 
on, all sides.by stare of. different magnitudes: 

Say what. is. right,and let others:say ‘what’ they 
please. You are responsible for only’ ona’ tongue, 
even if you area married’ man; 

Ret fidelity may be rare, but itexists.in the. 
heart... They, only deny, its. worth, and. powers who 
never. loved a friend nor: la 


happy. . 

E frequently 'see flowers gathered just’ as they 
begin toopen into bloom and ftagance, lest. some. 
passer-by should tear.them, from:the- bush . and de- 
stroy-them.. May not. young :aud:innocent children: 
be sometimes gathered into” heaven’ for: the’ same- 
reason—lest:some rude-hand should despoil them of . 
their beauty and-destroy then? 

——— 


Tr distress and‘ottier ‘ship-signals which were 
brought under, the: notice. of the..‘‘ Northfleet’’ 
Relief Fund Commites,;.at. the: Mansion House;.. 
and remained on: view for several days‘atthe Lon: 
dow Tavern,. have been exhibited onthe: Serpentine, 
im the:presence: of a committee of ‘judges.and ofa. 
large number of spectators. 

Tue magnificent residential property, the Whittle: 
bury. Estate, has. beew sold im: London by auction, 
by Messrs, Norton, Trist, Watney, and Co., acting 





to make a‘friend! 





under the trustees of the will of the late Lord 

Southampton. The purchaser was Robert Loder, 

Bsq:, of Grosvenor Square, who secured it for the 

sam of 305,000/., exclusive of timber’ and fixtures. 

The deer park, 600 acres in extent, is studded with, 
fine oak trees, relics of the ancient Royal forest. of 

Whittlebury. or. Whittlewood, The estate comprises 

6,600 acres. 


HOUSEHOLD’ TREASURES. 


OATMEAL, PuDDING,, BoILED.—Beef. suet. 8oz:,. 
not mutton; 80z. oatmeal, 1}oz.. onion, shred’ very 
small,.toz- salt, }oz, black pepper; ground, mix 
thoroughly, without water, and: tie: hard up in a 
cloth. Boil an hour anda half slowly, in an.open: 

eblet, keeping it always under water, which. must! 
+ boiling when the pudding:is put in. 

Raisine Fruit Trers.—The seeds of these trees 
should be sown as soon as possible, as the time. is 
now getting very late; the grape stones should be 
sown in pots of light soil, and plunged in a mode- 
rate heat. The plam-stones and’ apple and pear 
pippins may be sown in-any part of the garden 
which is not very much exposed: to:'the sun's rays ; 
they will all, most probably; require: grafting; as 
good fruit and improved kinds are produced mostly 
by-inoculation‘and careful’ selection. 

Me.tep Burrer.—Six pennyweights of pure, 
fresh butter, two pennyweights of fine flour, one- 
third of a pint of filtered water (boiling), one pinch 
of salt. (as much as the cook.can hold between 
thumb and forefinger), one small pinch: of: pepper. 
Take a saucepan which will; hold.a, quart, and put 
in the flour and:one third ofthe butter.: Mix: them 
into a paste, add:the salt: and:pepper, turn in three 
parts of the boiling water; and stir upon the fire’un- 
tilthe: whole boils: Go omstirring until the-sauce’ 
becomes’a’ little thicker- than milk; then add the- 
rest of the butter, cut into. very small pieces, one 
piece at atime, and'stirring always until.the whole 
of the butter is. disselved.. If the.sauce is. too:thick, 
which will .sometimes-happen: from thenature of the 
flower; add.a:small teaeupful of: hot water, stirring: 
as before, then add the rest of the butter. If this: 
sauce is served with:fried solesy add a teaspoonful 
of'best'French vinegar, or the juice of a lemon; be- 
fore serving: 


STATISTICS. 

Unirep: Starss’ Corron: MANuracTUREES.—- 
An. estimate of the consumption of the: cotton: mille” 
of'tha' United: States” places’ the consumption of 
cotton in the United States in the calendar year 
1871 at‘ 1,052;000 bales—viz.,.946,000 in. the North 
and 106,000 in the South; and in 1872. at. 1,210,000 
bales—viz., 1,064,000..in the North and, 146,000 in 
theSonth.. The estimated number of cotton-spindles 
in the United States: was 7,260,000 at the end of 
1870); 7,690,000 at theendof1871L; 8,350,000 at the 
end of 1872. These figures’show’ in’ 1872, as com- 
pared with 1871; a gain of’ above 8 per cent. in 
spindles, and. of 15 per. cent. in.. consumption: of. 
cotton, 


| MISCELLANEOUS, 


| ore 


A New: regulation on reeruiting orders: that .ne' 
one is to be enlisted while under the influence: of 
\Liquor. : 

M. Metssonnien has solda:picture’ on which he 
is‘still engaged, entitled **Charge des Cuirassiers,’” 
for 800,000f. (12,000/.). 

Earu Russex1. will lay the foundation-stone of. 
the Rev. Newman. Hall’s new-church, in the West- 
minster Bridge Road, on the 26th:of June. 

Tux severe frosts:of: the:past-week have. been so 
destructive to the vines’ in” France that all hopo of’ 
a vintage-is this year at an’ end. 

A PETITION 174 feet long, and containing: 4,550 
signatures of Churchmen in.all parts of Ireland, has. 
been presented to the Synod-in favour.of the revi- 
sion of the Prayer Book. ; 

A FRencH writer” once said that theseasons in 
London are equally divided—there are four months. 
of'winter, four of fog, and four of rain. It would: 
be difficult-to say which season we have.been in.for. 
the lust.ten:or. twelve days 

Lorp Hovexrron presided over'a:meet™' 
ing of the Art Union»of London, at which the’ 
annnal report: was: ted: It* stated that the 
amountof subscriptions for the yea" had exceeded’ 
11,000/.,. and’ thatthe reserve fund, was, now 
1657260." nt 

Mx. Joun. Dinron CaiTTENDEN hasiinhissta: 
dio:a-marble ‘bust. ofthe Right Hon: W: EB. Glad- 
stone, which will be exhibited inthe Royal Aca: 
demy: Mr. Crittenden: has: also: modelled: plaster 
busts of Mr. Disraeli and"Thomwas Carlyle~all said 
to be excellent likenesses, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


——— 

W. E. R.—No charge. 

Fayyy T-—Announce in the usual manner, and it will 
be duly inserted. 

W. C.—In the usual manner, as according to out 
column. 

F. F.—We cannot at present entertain your proposi- 
tion. 

A. G. B.—A technical question, but there are one or 
two existing. Order in the usual manuer by means of 
avy large bookseller. 

A Constant Reaver.—The table -— refer to in the or- 
dinary Book of Common Prayer fully states the degree 
of affinity, and will therefore meet your desires. 

A Constant Reaver.—Keep the teeth scrupulously 
clean, take some mild aperient medicine, and you might 
also procure some Floriline. The latter of course would 
be temporary only. 

H.D. (Leith)—You should certainly consult a surgeon. 
But cold bathing will do much, and as you reside at 
Leith why not go down to Portobello and take a good 
dip in the sea? That is the most invigorating of all 
remedies. it would insure you atthe least. an early re- 
lief. 

Amprtiovs.—1. Your best course would be to consult 
an instructor in singing. Constant practice would, 
moreover, in all cases serve to strengthen the voice. 2. 
Address to the Secretary of the Alexandra Palace Chorus 
Company, from whom, no doubt, you will receive every 
information, 

C. C.—The paintings by Murillo, the eminent Spanish 
artist, are certainly of value, and will certainly command 
@ good price. It is difficult, however, to name a sum, and 
wholly impossible unless we saw the picture. Consult 
some respectable picture dealer, who would usefully ad- 
vise you. 

Tue Sotprer’s Grave.—We much regret our inability to 
use this poetic composition. The flow of the verse is 
agreeable and even melodious, but the actual expression 
is not quite up to the mark. For example the words 
“but it never was to be”’ canrot, with the most extreme 
indulgence, be regarded as poetical. 

S. P. G.—Spots of grease may be removed from cloth 
by a diluted solution of potash, which, however, must b® 
cautiously applied, lest the cloth should be injured. 
Stains of white wax are removed either by spirits of tur- 
pentine or by sulphuric ether. The marks of white 
paint may also be discharged in a like manner. 

Brecox.—1l. Manifestly your question is a rather deli- 
cate one for a public reply—but get from a chemist a 
mixture of quinine and iron, and practrice cold bathing 
as frequently as possible. And never yield to any ner- 
vous feeling. 2. Certainly water will not be found in- 
jurious. 3. We think it legible but capable of material 
improvement, 

Inquisitive.—If they contain matter or virus you 
might advantageously puncture them with a needle (only 
with steel however) till the matter was completely dis- 
charged. But you must get some medicine that will 
energetically act on the digestive organs. Ask any 
chemist for a preparation of taraxacum, which will be of 
material or even immense service. You can get a bottle 
at the expense of a shilling. 

LoneLy.—We can hardly agree with you. Under any 
circumstances we can only render you one kind of advice, 
but that is the best. You have not committed any seri- 
ous evil, and the best method, by far, will be to disclose 
the entire matter. It is ever preferable to speak to those 
who by blood relationship are connected with us rather 
than with total strangers. Avoid the person to whom 
you refer, 

W. ©.—Silence and lines are words that will not 
thyme. The one is a dissyllable, the other monosyllable. 
Several like faults occur. In addition to these errors 
the sentiment is too commonplace. The entire affair is 
prosaic. When a man really loves a charming woman 
he had better declare his enthusiastic passion in plain 
prose, unless he can really write good verses, Bad poetry 

is less excusable than bad prose- 

W. W. W.—Your lines, however meritorious in inten- 
tion, are directly inadmissible. Spelling, rhythm, and 
the plainest laws of verse are alike set at naught. It is 
clear, then, that they require some trifling modification. 
Though a poet (as Horace says) is born, not made, still 
the mechanic part of that profession requires careful 
study—a constant filing down of every word, as the same 
high authority testifies. 

ExceLLenT.—l. The handwriting is distinctly legible 
and perfectly free. It is quite fluent. 2- We are not 
aware of the lines. but we think that they would be 





found among other anomalous quotations. “ When 
Greek meets Greek” is a serious tantalization- It 
comes in a play by Nat Lee—a man who wrote good 
verse but exquisitely bad plays, and who, in an evil mo- 
ment, aspired to patronize Dryden, The words we men- 
tion are put in the mouth of Clitus. For the rest Rollin 
will inform you. 

AsPHODEL.—Great and Little Malvern constitute two 
villages in Worcestershire, delightfully situated in the 
immediate vicinity of the Malvern Hills. Malvern has 
long been noted for two medicinal springs, the chief 
of which (St, Anne’s Well) is bituminous, and enjoys a 
good reputation for the cure of nervous and also of cu- 
taneous diseases ; the other well is a simple chalybeate, 
and is little frequented.’ Malvern isa place of the most 
exclusively fashionable resort, and indeed is hardly 
second to Brighton or to Ryde. 


G. G. G.—In order to attain a full acquaintance with 
the Freych tongue, or in truth with any language, some 
residence in the country is imperatively requisite. Pro- 
cure Hall’s First French Course, and the Key (price 
about 2s. each), but you can only get the correct pronun- 
ciation from the lips of a native. Having studied the 
grammar and the forms of the language, a brief residence 
in Paris would accomplish a good deal ; and do not omit 
to buy occasionally a newspaper. The last will give you 
. good command of familiar idiomatic, vernacular 

rench, ‘ 


G. F. D.—1. The capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Poland is Warsaw; that of Hungary is Buda. Both 
these kingdoms, however, have been subverted, the one 
by Russia, the other by Austria, 2. Sixteen is not too ad- 
vanced an age to learn drawing. By all means go in for 
that interesting acquisition. 3. Improve your writing by 
the simple and manifest means of constant practice. 4. 
Hair black, but not deeply so. 5. George (Greek ge and 
ergos) means an agriculturist aud an earth-toiler, 
Thomas is personal only. Many nominal etymologies are 
fanciful only. 

B. P, W.—1. While thanking you for your lines we are 
compelled to express our inability to use them. They 
certainly display some poetic promise, but you evidently 
require a closer study. Form your own style, but also 
read our best poets. Versification if it is to be valid 
must be accurate, and slipshod English will never do. 2. 
Of the coin we know nothing—probably a Roman one, 3. 
Bridget is an Irish feminine name, and its import does 
not exceed its personal application. Marian is pro- 
nounced as split Mar-i-an- 4. With your sensible remarks 
about Lord Byron we strictly agree. As for the remarks 
of his Puritanic wife—a female Gorgon—or of the vulgar 
American calumniator of departed genius we say no- 
thing. They do not deserve notice. 

MAY. 


Hail! lovely May—thou month of flowers ; 
I greet thee now with joy sincere ; 
For [ have spent my happiest hours 
Amidst thy bloom-encircled bowers ; 
I hail thee, queen of all the year. 


Thou art the month when robins bring 
Their blithest notes to charm the ear; 

Wheu swallows twitter—blue-birds sing, 

And sky-larks mount on &ir-borne wing, 
Thou'rt surely queen of all the year. 


The autumn months may boast their power 
To make the ripened fruit appear ; 
But was there not an opening flower, 
There ne’er would be a ripening hour, 
Thou lovely queen of all the year. 
Then flourish on—be lovely still— 
Clad in gay robes, each spring appear ; 
Let fragrance float o'er every hill— 
With flowerets deck each smiling rill, 
And reign as queen of all the year. 
B. E. B. 

Lizzi, thirty-one, fair, medium height, well educated, 
loving, and domesticated, would like to correspond with 
a young man. 

A. Z., thirty-two, fair complexion, medium height, 
good education, and amiable temper, wishes to corre- 
spond with a young man of a loving disposition. 

Lonevy Joun, good looking, fair, and highly respect- 
able, would like to correspond with a fair young lady 
about sixteen. 

Luxe, twenty-two, id and loving. 
Respondent must be about eighteen, pretty, ioving, and 
domesticated. 

M., eighteen, tall, brown complexion, loving, and 
considered good looking. Respondent must be affection- 
ate, domesticated, and about his own age. 

Lovine Lizzi, seventeen, fair, pretty, and affection- 
ate, desires to cor respond with a dark young man whois 
loving and fond of home. 

Pretty Potty, tall, fair, nineteen, affectionate, and 
fond of home. Respondent must be dark, good tem- 
pered, and of a loving disposition. 

Ciara, sixteen, dark, good looking, affectionate and 
fond of music, Respondent must be fair, good tempered, 
and a mechanic preferred. 

Resecca, short, dark, pretty, and affectionate. Re- 
spondent must be fair, about nineteen, loving, and fond 
of home. 

A Youne Jewess, eighteen, dark hair and eyes, loving, 
and domesticated, desires to correspond with a Jewi 
gentleman about twenty-two. 

Epitu, seventeen, tall, dark, and considered good look- 
ing. Respondent must be about twenty, in a good posi- 
tion, and foud of home. 

Maxton, nineteen, would like to correspond with a 
ge utleman about twenty-five, must be loving and fond of 

ome 

NELLY, twenty-two, dark, considered good looking, 
and fond of singing. Kespondent must be tall, dark, 
affectionate and tond of home and children. 

Myraxa E.H., twenty-one, medium height, golden brown 
curly hair, domesticated, and of a loving disposition. 
Respondent must be tall, dark, and about twenty-six. 

CHARMING PoLLIE, eighteen, tall, fair, pretty, golden 
hair, blue eyes, loving, and domesticated. Respondent 
manes he fair, goOd-iempered, fond of home, and about 
twenty, 
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Lovexy Bessiz, thirty-six, rather tall, gray eyes, brown 
hair, healthy, active, truthful, affectionate, and a good 
| ager espondent must be tall, s' , and about 

orty. 

Timotny J:, twenty, a traveller, considered handsome, 
blue eyes, and light hair. Respondent must be about 
twenty, dark, loving, domesticated, able to sing, fond of 
the drama. 

CuristorHer, twenty, 5ft. 4in., dark complexion, and 
of an affectionate disposition, would like to coresepend 
se a young lady about nineteen, domestica’ and 
oving. 

Josepuive, nineteen, medium height, loving, and fond 
of music, wishes to correspond with a gentleman about 
ruentgeiee, dark complexion, affectionate, and fond of 

ome, 

BEwinpA, eighteen, blue eyes, fair hair, considered 
pretty, and well educated. R dent m be about 
Jen ea a and of an amiable disposition ; a tradesman 
preferr ’ 

Eua P., seventeen, tall, dark-blue eyes, golden hair, 
affectionate, and domesticated. Respondent must be 
tall, fair, affectionate and fond of home; a priuter pre- 

er 


Cuar.orrs, nineteen, fair, medium height, auburn hair, 
retty. aud fond of music. Respondent must be tall, 
cate, SAPHIRA, and fond of home; a mechanic pre- 
erred. 

Witttam C., ‘twenty, tall, dark; fond of home and re- 

pectably ted. Respondent must be dark, i 
tempered, musical, well educated, and about his own 
age. 
ANKETTE W., twenty-seven, tall, fair, blue eyes, and 
domesticated. spondent must be about twenty-eight, 
— =, affectionate, and fond of home; a clerk pre- 

erred. 

ApeEtina P., twenty-two, a domestic servant, medium 
height, dark, hazel eyes, brown hair, and loving. Respon- 
aes menes be about twenty-five, tall, fair, aud in a good 
position, ‘ 

Jos C., twenty-two, 5ft. 6in., fair complexion, brown 
hair, blue eyes, idered h , and fond of home. 
Respondent must be about his own age, musical, affec- 
tionate, and domesticated. 

Norma, eighteen, tall, fair hair, dark eyes, affectionate, 
domesticated, and fond of the drama. pondent must 
be ~t dark, handsome, fond of home, and good tem- 

ered. 

4 Pappy Mavournern, twenty-one, 5ft. llin-, well edu- 
cated, dark, slight build, and holding a good situation, 
Eee like to correspond with a handsome heiress about 
eighteen. 

pitx W., twenty-eight, rather tall, dark-brown hair, 
blue eyes, of an affectionate disposition, aud thoroughly 
domesticated, Respondent must be dark, good looking, 
and steady. 

Winpsatt Hacyarps, eighteen, 5ft. 7in, dark com- 
plexion, blue eyes, dark hair, and of a loving disposition. 

spondent must be about the same age, fair, pretty, of 
a loving disposition, and domestivated. 

Jou.y Joe, twenty-three, non-commissioned officer in 
the Royal Marines, 5ft. 8in., and considered good look- 
ing, wishes to correspond with a young lady, dark, and 
about twenty, who is fond of home and music, and do- 
mesticated. 

CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Ema is aes pee to by—“Frank,” 5ft. 6}in., dark, 
and conside good looking, and in receipt of 1001. a 

ear. 

4 8S. 8S. A. Exrsiz by—“*J. M. H.,” thirty-six, a musi- 
cian, and having an income of 90l, a year, with good pro- 
spects. 

Ciara by—“ F. L.,” twenty-one, who believes that he 
is all she requires. 

Lovina Rose by—“ Magnet,” 

Louise by—* Charles M.” 

Apa J. by—“ Manual.” 

Fannx by—‘ Maurice M.” 

Davip by—“ Kate,” eighteen, light complexion; con- 
sidered good looking, and of a loving disposition. 

Oscar K. by—“‘ Carry P.,”’ twenty-five, loving, and do- 
mesticated. 

Ne.uiz M. by—“* B. K. W.,” a seaman in the Royal 
mares who believes that he would fulfil all her require- 
ments. 

Resecca R. by—“ Hercules,” loving, and in a good po- 
sition. 

Dea by—“ W. E. B.,” who thinks he answers her re- 
quirements, 

Louiss by—“N. D.,” twenty-two, tall, blue eyes, fair 
complexion, and loving. 

Pure by—“ A Scotch Lassie,” twenty, medium height 
fair, blue eyes, thoroughly domesticated, and fond of 
music and children. 

Morgan by—“M. M.,” twenty-one, medium height, 
dark eyes, brown curly hair, good tempered, thoroughly 
domesticated, and a tradesman’s daughter. 

















Att the Back Numbers, Parts and Votumes of the 
“Lonpon Reaper” are in print and may be had at the 
Office—334, Strand. 


~~ecemee JougnaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
eac 


Tue Lonpoy Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence, 


*,° Now Ready, VoL. XX. of Tuz Lonpom Reapza, 
Price 4s, 6d. 

Also, the Tite and Inpex to Vout XX. Price Ons 
Penny. 


NOTICE. — Part 120, for May, 
price 6a, 

N.B.—CogRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
TO THE Epiror or “Tus Lonpom Reaper,” 334, Strand 


Now Ready, 


tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manm 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 








London: Published for the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, by 
G, A. Seren, 





